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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. ApotpH Bropsky. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Sin FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


(Season 1916—1917.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass 
an examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Ha il S.W. 


The New COLLEGE YEAR opens on Tuesday, October 3. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
| instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, | Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
z : 7 a | Wind Instrument Course, £15. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
—— curriculum, 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. and Entry Forms, on application. 

President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or Connavcut, K.G. Opera Class—Miss Mariz Brema. Organ—Dr. Txos. KBIGHLEy. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
MICHAELMAS TE RM commences September 25th. Entrance MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Examination, September 21St, at g. 30. Patron: Sir W. H. Hovutpswortn, Bart. 






ywing subjects will be competed for in Sep- 
)), Pianoforte, Violin, C ymposition, and Organ. 





Scholarst 


Principal: ALperT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors. 
t 28th. All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 

Stair er Exhibition for Organ Playing. Last day for entry, Sep-| Full and String Orchestras, Ensemble, Choral, and Elocution Classes. 
tember 18th. Operas, Chamber, and Orchestral Concerts. Twenty-fourth Year. 

A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open, Prospectus of which 
can be obtained on application. | 

P. QUARRY, 
Hon. Acting Secretary. 











Prospec tus from Tue Secretary, Albert Square. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


ere m oe aalicaee at. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, ———— a aie iit 
— senms — -rwen cw Visitor. . Sir Epwarp E.Gar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOU TH KE)? ws S.W. | Esse ee ** Geanense Sauces, So 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) Visiting Examiner .. R. R. Terry, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. 
SESSION 1916-1917. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to 
December 16); WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 31); 
» . < “ somnegetenaty in - - SUMMER TERM (April 16 to June 30). 

President: H.R.H. THE I soena E CHRISTIAN, K.G. Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Director : Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 


Telegrams—"“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western. 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. . . . | . . . 
Sir C. Huserr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. | Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
| 
| 
| 


London.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Hon. Secretary : : Cuaries Mor.ey, Esq. H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 





The CHRISTMAS TERM wiBess umence on Monday, September 2 
Entrance Examination, Thursday, September 21. 

A Junior Department is esta aed 1 for Pupi!s up to 16 years of age. 

The next Examination for Associateship~, A.R.C.M., will take place 
in April, 1917. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 









Registrar. Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND ——_—. 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasvus A). 
British Composers and Executive Artists. : - Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. | In Practical Subjects in Mar h-April at all Centres, and in the London 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. | district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 





kr ntries f or “a9? November- December Examinations close Wednesday, 


-GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, |e #1936 


‘SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytiasvus B). 


OHN Cs -ENTER ST 1oTAD . MANK wr opr 
J CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., October- 


Established by the Corporation of London. Nov emt ver, March-April, and Jun e-July. Entries for the October- 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. November Examinations close Wednesday, October 11th, 1916. 
Pa bhi %s af spss , Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 
post-free. 


PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE | " The Hoard offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and | R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 


SRA, ~~ = ‘os 
Th ous : 5 Syllabuses A an nd B for 1916 ex for 1917, Syllabus in Ear-Training 

e Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. and Sight-Singing, Entry Forms, and any further information, may be 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Local Schools | ob tained post- tree’ fro om JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 





Examinations (open to general public), free. Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 15) Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
H. SAXE WYNDH! AM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. > AN 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS SST 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :—Matriculation, 


April ctober ; First Mus. B., M ; Fi . B., 
Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., _ | sprite ~. the — OTR ERNE See 


may be had on application. 
Pn H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Kensington Gore, S.W. Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set, 











Annual Subscription, Post-free, 4s. 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent, Pappincron, W. > eT - i 
Founder and Director: Me. Janne Bates. GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w, 
Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supp jlied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Pax gton, sug. Sec., EF. B. GOLDING Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Legps, 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 
LONDON. Dr. Horton Atuison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M 
“a a , Dr. A mS. H , Mus. Doc, O: >; F.R. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) sill Du. F. J. ‘tem Mas. Bec. Cantab., mie CO. 
INCORPORATED 180r. G. AuGustus Homss, Esq., Director of Examinations, 
18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. a 
President: THe Most Hon, THE MArgQuis oF ANGLESEY. EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, 
Board of Examination: The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
— > we Ss ule ) Organ 20) Music, &c., ] held 
Principal: J. H. Lewts, D.C.L., F.E.LS., Mus. Doc. pee ee pee ting ne ee Bee eRe od be id in 

Chairman: J, M. Bentiev, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. in DECEMBER. oe day of entry, November 15. , ; ( 

Hlon, Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Sisctey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. SVLLANUS, wii Anaesl Rivon and Fame of lacy, neste’ 

Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. application tothe Secretary. a 
Rev. Nost Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associa 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, (A.L.C.M,) and Licentiate (L..L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July 
iene and December ; and for the Di slomas of Associate in Music (A. 
rat mye Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of yy a x Licentiate in — (I. Mus. 1.C.M.), and 

A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional | (! f.), in June, July, and December. 

Diploma in the Art of "Teaching, April, July, and December. oc AL CENTRES may be f med. in distric pa a 1, eithe 
Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. _s rs : Aro Kin = 2g teal ulars on application, SCHOOL 
Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, I iy wees an , i te cara i 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, avaten ~¥ —— » — | ch P eigen oe ar ang — oa - 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. mmence from any dat For full information apply, , pln 
Dr. C hurchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the C ollege. ; A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secretary, ‘ “i 7 i" . 

Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. Telegrams : ‘‘ Supertonic Reg, London.” Telephone: 3870 Central. “ 

~ ’ ff ; * r ~ > 

INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH MR. W. H. BREARE 

MUSICIANS. VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
Founded 1888. TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXII Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal 
ictoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. Faults and their Remedies.” " Now Published: ‘* Vocal Technique: 
—_—_—_— How it feels to Sing. 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 
Patrons: BISHOPS AND CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OI **The most complete guide to singing in English."—‘ Lancelot,” in 
ENGLAND. the Referee. 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.LG.C.M.), “One of the sanest of sane expositions."—Musical Courier, N.Y. 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and| “1s reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman, ; 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. pu. — ent guide to both teachers and stuclents."—Eastern 

orning News. 
COMPETITIONS FOR , ** Do not hesitate to commend.’ —Glasgow Herald. 
r u ‘ 1916, 


‘His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: what 


Su.ver Mepat for the best Tune to Hymn No. 270 (Hymns he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and 

A. and M.), “‘ Soldiers of Christ, arise.” musi teachers. "— Aberdeen Free Press. ( 
Si.ver Mepat for the best Specification of a Two-Manual Pedal **Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

Organ containing not more than twenty-five draw-stops. * Is an acknow ledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. 


Bronze Mepat for the best simple March for the Organ (Pedal 


“ g ** I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
Obbligato). 


knows more about the v vice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 








Bronze Mepat for the best changeable Double Chant. Breare.""—‘* Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. Address ‘“‘ Heratp”™ Buttpincs, HARROGATE. : 
Organists (Members) have the rReE use of the Register of Vacant : oe : ; RaPSas, | 
Appointments. + forth P P "THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.— 
- — Street, Landon, We information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, FELLOWSHIP (F.R.C.O.) EXAMINATION, Janta , 
— —~i ( 
) S ‘ ba vat Pa) The following TEST-PIECES are chosen or the above Examinatt 1 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUS SSIAN MUSIC ] ana can te supplied by Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd. | 


Bacn, J. S.—Prelnde and Fugue, in D major. (Edited by s. dl. 





J & W. r I IE STE R Bridge and Higgs). Book 6, 35. 3 or, sepurately atl ro 1 
(O. M. KLING, Prorrieror). Hakwoop, Basit.—* Dithyram . oie as 
New Apprsss: Havyox.—Andante from Quartet in F. (No. 1, W. T. Best's 








11 (eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. Organ Arrangements) 
(1st Floor). 
Larce Stock oF ENGuisH, Frencu, AND Russian Music, AND oF ho : Novet.o axp Courany, Limite 
ALL THE CLASSICS. Telephone: Gerrard 784 ‘ 





EE — ———$—$—$———— 





PIANO PEDALS withOctave Coupler depen. 
This wonderful — ~~ -— all Piano Pedals, and is a M R. SAM U JEL a MASTE RS 


aster Patent. » 
Tue CaTHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, (SERCR 


Dear Mr. MALxin, Nov. 8, 1910. Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 


fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely | Musica ReviseR TO Messrs. Novetto ror THirty-ONne Years. 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 


R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. COMPOSERS’ MSS. } 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
—— H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., Sir C. Huvert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Eowarp Excar, O.M., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. ' Sir Freperick Brince, C.V.O., Dr. Watrorp Davis. 
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Pianists—do not 


during the summer. 


By the aid of my System you can drop all key- 
board practice during the summer months and 
still keep “in practice.” More than this, the 
few minutes a day given to the System, away 
from the pianoforte, will perfect your technique 
toa degree which would otherwise take years 


‘ practise ” 


of laborious “ practice.” 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith's System 


of Touch and Technique. 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE and other eminent 
musicians highly recommend and use the 
System. More than 7,000 successful students. 
No apparatus or special notation is used. 


SEND 1d POSTAGE FOR MY FREE BOOK. 


It explains fully how I teach the System by a Series of Postal 
Lessons. The lessons are adapted to the needs of pianists of all 
grades of proficiency and require only a few minutes of your time 
twice daily. When applying for booklet tell me whether you 
are a comparative beginner or an average or advanced pianist. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LonboN, W.C. 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Harmony : Its Explanation and Application 
(Augener), and ‘‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 


Address: 
Mecsourne House, HuppErRsFIELD. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B, 
at Oxford, Cambridg rc; Dublin, London, and Durham or? 
Diplomas of F.L.C L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.¥ R.C.O., and 
»R.A.M. Gold “Medals Silver Medals, Scho a Prizes, 
“ Honours,” and Pass Certificates “ ~~ Colleges of Music) to the 
number of cig ht hundred and sez enty-fjive. Dr. Allison is willing toteach 
those who neither require nor desire io. ps ass examinations. Hs wmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of ¢ omposition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDE NCE COURSES for the 
“Form and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-15.--87 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
(Christmas, 1915 : 14 Successes.) 


a IADL TARW 

A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORK). _ 
N R. BIBBY has now also CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C. M. Exams. 

A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-16 : 20 Correspondence Successes. 
R. BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 
RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from 

the above-mentioned Special Examination Courses. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


D*; CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 

F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
348 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O. MSS. revised and arranged for publication. 48, Braxted 
Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: Streatham 487. 

















N ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, “‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


TID*: ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical, Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

‘* Form and Teaching," &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


D»&; F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto), continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty ive years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coz .ching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild ‘of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 38, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 

CoUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 

Dous_e CouNnTERPOINT AND CANON, 55. net. 

FuGue. ts. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s, net, 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY oF Musica Terms. 6d. net. 

Dictionary OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 

MATERIAL OF MELopy. at net. 

IMPROVISATION 
The above, complete, will ‘be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1, 


[APY , good PIANIST, SIGHT-READER, “AC- 
COMPANIST, SEEKS ENGAGEMENT. Advanced lessons ; 
reading rapidly taught. Mrs. Alice Ebert, 10, Harvey Road, Hornsey. 


S!; MARTIN -IN-THE-FIELDS CHURCH, 

Trafalgar Square, W.C.—TENOR REQUIRED temporarily, 
ineligible. £10 perannum. Simple service. State age, and experi- 
ence. Apply, by letter only, to The Organist. 


WANTED, in a leading West London Church, a 

good TENOR and BASS (not baritone). Small salary offered. 
Also voluntary Altos, Tenors, and Basses. Choral Eucharist every 
Sunday. Write F.O.P., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street. 


W: ANTED.—ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
(ineligible for Military service) for George Street Congregational 
Church, Croydon, State full qualifications and salary required. Musical 
diploma desirable. Apply to Mr. B. Hanscomb, 19, St. Peter’s Road, 
Croydon, 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER is willing to 
DEPUTISE DURING AUGUST and PART SEPTEMBER 
Address: ‘* Organist,” c/o Messrs. Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 
HE ORGANIST OF SOUTHWARK 
CATHEDRAL has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT 
ARTICLED PUPIL, Complete training for the Profession. Apply 
to Rev. E. P. Cook, Canons’ House, St. Thomas Street, S.E. 




















] ELIABLE PIANO TUNER ineligible for Army) 

WANTED at once. Cyclist preferred. Good and permanent 
prospects for smart man. Send all particulars and photograph, stating 
salary required, to Dale, Forty & Co., Ltd., Cheltenham. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.- 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or suvmnatonsteds 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 

pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 

recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S.W. 

GRAND PIPE 


T°? BE SOLD, an LOLIAN 

ORGAN, with five hundred and seventy-six PIPES, fitted 
with automatic attachment, worked by hand or roll, the whole 
beautifully fitted and now in a charming small country house, 
situate on the outskirts of the Market-town of Banbury in 
Oxfordshire, about a mile from the station. The organ and property 
are for sale as a whole, and full particulars can be obtained of Messrs. 
TROLLOPE, 2s, Mount Street, London, who have inspected and can 
recommend the property. 
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HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—A real PIP E ORGAN 
(all British), giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on 
its single keyboard, “Prices from 4 £77. Over goo supplied. Estimates 
given for Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
Positive OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.W. 











RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-Manual Pipe ¢ Drgan an 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone: 693 

Sydenha am 

RUSSIAN NATIONAL H\ MN, 
For the Organ. By George B. Arnold. 

Price 1s. London: Noveilo & Co., 


WEBSTER’S 
CHILD'S PRIMER 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


(TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND.) 





with Variations. 
(Edited by w.c ary 
Limited. 


Bliss.) 


Price One Shilling. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


No. 86, NOVELLO’s MUSIC PRIMERS. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


CONTAINING 


NUMEROUS TEST-QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 


JULIA A. O'NEILL 


Composer of “ Exercises FoR THE WeAKER FinGcers” (Progressive 
Studies, Edited by Franxiin Taytor, Book 53) and of 
“ Me.opious TECHNIQUE.” 
Price One Shilling. Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE TIMES. 
It is in its clear statement of facts, both in writing and by the use of 
simple diagrams, that Miss Julia O'Neill's book excels. 


THE MORNING POST. 

Her manner of putting down the facts is concise and clear. An 
immense amount of ground is covered in logical sequence, and the book 
is one of the most helpful public ations as yet made. It is satisfactory 
to note that ear-cultivation is touched upon, 








MUSICAL OPINION, 


It is really surprising the amount of useful! matter that Julia A. O'Neill 
has managed to compress within the covers of her primer, ‘‘ A Practical 
Guide to the Theory of Music.” Teachers who wish to keep abreast of 
the times in an educational sense will find this well-written guide 
calculated to help them to a knowledge of the latest and most accepted 
method of elementary theoretical instruction. We are pleased to note 
that the all-important subject of ear-culture has not been neglected in 
the present primer. 


THE LADY. 
Is a thoroughly praiseworthy attempt to present the cardinal facts of 
musical theory in a plain and straightforward manner to the beginner. 


Wholly admirable is the way the gradual formation of our present-day 
clefs is explained. 
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TE Tue Poems sy LAURENCE BINYON. 
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BY 


OP. 80, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“To Women” is a distinguished apostrophe to woman, 
and the part so nobly played by her in war-time. The music 
is of rare reticence, even for Elgar, and of immense dignity. 
But in the latter work, ‘* For the Fallen,” Elgar has attained 
toa height of personal expression hitherto unreached, even 
in “ Canllon,” and far beyond that of ‘‘ Une voix dans le 
désert.” In musical literature inspired by war it would 
indeed be difficult to find a work more poignant in feeling, 
more powerful in its terrible expressiveness, or one the 
climax of which is so absolutely overwhelming in virtue of 
the sheer intensity of its emotional content. Again, that 
** personal note,”’so thoroughly characteristic of Elgar, sounds 
in every page, and, becoming absorbed by the individual 





ice, ° 
ce, hearer, makes the appeal direct, which is a symbol of the 
quality called greatness in musical art. 
MORNING POST. 

In the first, **To Women,” the soloist is a tenor, 
and is used chiefly to point the work of the choir. This 
is cast in purely vocal style, which, as the composer 
has already shown in his part-songs, is individual and | 
notably expressive. The second, ‘‘ For the Fallen,” is 

USIC more extended in style and forms a Requiem such as may 


well be adopted as our own, to be performed on all suitable 
occasions. The feeling revealed is very sincere, and in the 
design there is musician-like resource and grasp of poignant 
effect, of which a most striking example is the utterance by 
the solo soprano of the phrase ‘* We will remember them.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 

The first, which is very short, expresses the sacrifice of the 
women most poignantly, the composer building up the vocal 
writing over one or two simple but striking phrases beauti- 
fully treated in the orchestra. The atmosphere of the music 
Is remarkable, as is also that of the second poem, *‘ For the 
Fallen,” which is of larger dimensions, and might be 
described as a proud lament over the heroic dead. The 
miniature overture has a-fine elegiac feeling, the chorus 
entering with a quict theme of resignation, which rises up to 
a big climax for ‘the glory that shines upon our tears.” 
The middle section, built upon a mystical march theme, 
pictures the men going out tothe battle, this being succeeded 
by an apotheosis of much beauty, in which an exquisitely 
tender little phrase is prominent, the music towards the end 
broadening out into a climax of great emotional force, and 
then dying away peacefully. 





ad 





EDWARD 


Nos, 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The above works were fully analyzed (with Musical Illustrations) by Mr. Ernest Newman in the May “‘ Musical Times.’ 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 

























































ELGAR. 


AND 


> 


> 


> 


DAILY NEWS. 


The almost devotional tenderness of the first is very 
characteristic of Elgar, and it has a long-drawn melody of 
haunting charm which bears his unmistakable hall-mark. 
In this chorus the emotions of the poet and composer move 
in a more or less restricted circle ; the second has a wider 
range, and we are in touch with the world of secular things. 
Towards the middle there is an exciting quick march, but 
the passage on which the memory will dwell most lovingly 
is the climax, a noble utterance of faith and confidence 
without bluster or self-glorification. 


OBSERVER. 

The first, ‘* To Women,” is a dignified utterance laid out 
for choir and tenor solo, but, fine as it was, it did not reach 
the overwhelming eflect of the wonderful inspiration, ‘* For 
the Fallen,” which, at the end, will probably prove to be 
the greatest expression in music, attributable to the call of 
the hour, given by any composer of any nation. 





GLOBE. 


The music can be summed up in one word—Elgar. It is 
such as no other British composer could have conceived, 
and is instinct with dignity, pathos, and beauty. 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 


The **To Women"’ is very short but poignant. In the 
middle of it comes a remarkable passage descriptive of the 
“*Hawks of War.” The ‘‘ For the Fallen” is as moving a 
piece of music as Elgar has ever given us—a work of 
passionate sincerity and beauty that is by turns touching, 
thrilling, and consoling. Into a short poem of eight stanzas 
he has packed not only great intensity, but an astonishing 
variety of expression. The emotional basis of the music 
is proudly elegiac, with moments of soaring rapture. 
The climax is a magnificent outburst. Technically both 
works are of the rarest quality. It takes a lifetime ol 
incessant practice to attain a touch at once so light 
and so sure as this. Wherever we look —at the 
cunning, telling strokes in the orchestra, at the effective 
choral writing which crystallises the splendid technique 
Elgar has made for himself in his part-songs, or at the 
wonderfully thrilling entries of the solo voice—we see the 
Master. 
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BRAHMS AND THE WALTZ. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 
The old divine who said that doubtless God could 


nave made a better fruit than the strawberry, but 
,loubtless He never did, would have had to find an 


“wen richer superlative had he lived to know the 


yaltz. Doubtless man could have invented a more 
enjoyable little musical form, but doubtless man never 
dd ; and unless I am horribly mistaken, it will see a 
few of the more solemn forms out. Macaulay’s New 
Jealander will have long outgrown such transitory 
things as the symphony and the opera ; but if there is 
my humanity left in him he will still glow at the first 
bars of a good waltz. A musical history in those 
distant days may even have a chapter in which the 
ymphony, the symphonic-poem, and the opera are 
written about in much the same detached yet 
wondering tone in which scientists now write of the 
jora of the pliocene age : we know such things once 
existed, but we cannot quite imagine what they looked 
ike. The musical historian in the New Zealander’s 
epoch will no doubt point out how in the mental 
world, no less than in the physical, the larger and 
more unwieldy organisms have all come to an 
inexorable end. First went the mastodon and the 
pterodactyl ; then leviathan and behemoth ; then the 
epic ; then the three-volume novel ; then the English 
oratorio; then the Dreadnought ; then the Triennial 
Festival ; then,—long after, of course—the opera and 
the symphony. ‘The New Zealander may hold that a 
composer can say anything that is worth saying in five 
minutes at the most ; and music may have reverted to 
the two fountain-heads from which it sprang—-the song 
and the dance, both in a highly concentrated form. 
This stage of evolution in music will probably coincide 
with the abolition of six-course dinners and the concen- 
tration of a day’s nourishment into a tabloid. 

When that time comes I think the waltz will still 
have for humanity a charm that no other dance 
possesses. Other dances we tolerate ; the waltz is a 
necessity of life. It is difficult to realize that there 
was a time when the waltz was not, just as there was 
a time when tobacco, so far as Europe was concerned, 
was not. But that is simply a testimony to the worth 
of the waltz ; Nature tried her ’prentice hand on many 
charming things,—women, wine, tobacco, birds and 
flowers,—and then she made the waltz. The 
composers as well as the public have all been 
enamoured of it: I think I am correct in saying 
that there is no other dance form they have so 
persistently delighted in. They may turn up a 
contemptuous nose at other dances ; but most great 
composers would be as ashamed to admit they had 
never composed a waltz as to have it said of them 
that they had never kissed a girl; indeed, a 
psychologist might not unreasonably infer that the 
composers who have been guilty of the one neglect 
have been guilty also of the other,—their music 
generally shows it. In the days when the waltz was 
just beginning to rear its timid head, Mozart and 
Beethoven condescended to be aware of its existence. 
Since then Schubert, Weber, Schumann, Brahms, 
Chopin, Wagner, Strauss, Tchaikovsky, Berlioz, 
Debussy, Ravel, Glazounov—to name only a few of 
the men who have made musical history—have all 
dallied with the waltz at some time or other. 





Perhaps they have done wisely, for it may be that 
the waltzes of some of these men will be remembered 
when their more ambitious works are forgotten. And 
we may notea rather curious thing—that it is precisely 
the giants who have handled this toy with the most 
delight for themselves and the most charm for us. 
Nothing, indeed, is more delightful than the giant in 
the relaxation of his smaller or lighter works 
Tchaikovsky in the ‘ Casse-Noisette’ Suite, Wagner in 
the ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ Bach in the ‘ Inventions,’ Handel 
in ‘Acis,’ Strauss in one or two of his songs, and— 
best example, perhaps, of all—Brahms in his waltzes. 
For Brahms was the most serious of them all; he 
carried seriousness, indeed, to the verge of dullness 
now and then ; and his waltzes derive a special charm 
from their mere contrast with his work as a whole, 
the charm of the occasional smile on a face that as a 
rule is kept too grim. Sir Robert Peel occasionally 
smiled, and Daniel O’Connell’s description of his smile 
was ‘the silver plate ona coffin.’ The Brahms waltzes 
are the silver plate on the coffin of the ‘German 
Requiem’ and the ‘ Vier Ernste Gesiinge.’ 

What is the secret of the charm of the Brahms 
waltzes—the sixteen for pianoforte (Op. 39), and the first 
and second sets of the ‘ Liebeslieder’?* Partly it is the 
old story of a big man taking up an old tradition and 
completing it with the aid of all the emotional and 
technical resources of a later day. It is to the 
Viennese waltz that they are most closely affiliated, 
not the public-garden Viennese waltz of the Strausses, 
Lanner and the rest, but the older and more intimate 
Liindler type that so fascinated Schubert as to make 
him devote Opp. 9, 18, 33, 50, 67, 77, 91, 127, and 171 
of his pianoforte works to it. In the earliest of these, 
the type may be seen in all its primitive simplicity 
the vamping waltz bass, the tonic and dominant 
harmony, the almost invariable melodic rhythm : 
=) j-© oe oe o—o_|+-o—o -e|- e | &e. 
In the later waltzes Schubert enlarged his rhythmic 
and harmonic ideas a little, but never to the extent 
we might have expected. He seems to have been 
obsessed by the popular origin of the dance, 
and to have been unwilling or unable to get out 
of the atmosphere,—slightly idealised,-—of the village 
barn. All the best of the waltzes seem to cry aloud 
for further development,—for which some of them had 
to wait for the coming of Liszt. The manifold 
rhythmical possibilities of the form never dawned upon 
Schubert: as well as I remember at the moment, 


there is only one waltz in which he takes advantage of 
syncopation to obtain what is now one of the most 
characteristic and delightful variants of the triple 
rhythm ; this is in the thirteenth of the ‘ Valses 
Sentimentales ’ (Op. 50): 





that Liszt has put to such good uses in the sixth of 
his ‘Soirées de Vienne.’ But every now and then 
Schubert hits upon an idea that seems to contain the 
mood of a thousand modern waltzes in embryo: the 
opening strain of No. 20 of the ‘Letzte Walzer’ 
(Op. 127), for instance, is like a sketch for one of the 
Brahms waltzes. 

What Brahms did in the waltz was to give its 
perfect and final expression to German sentimentality, 
—which term I here use, without any intention of 
disparagement, to denote a way of feeling that 
was peculiarly characteristic of the Germany that grew 





*A new edition of the first set of eighteen Waltzes (Op. 52), with 
English words, has recently been published by Messrs, Novello 
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out of the Romantic movement. These people were | grinding the flowers again to get this small remainder i= 
nothing if not soulful ; they could scarcely look at|of juice out of them. He himself was probably 

their sweethearts—or indeed at themselves—without | conscious of this. The choice of the Goethe lyric for ba 
tears coming to their eyes. When this mood runs tojthe final song has always seemed to me a quai. bs 
seed it becomes mawkishness, sloppiness. Brahms| personal confession that he had come to the bottom ap 
does not quite escape these in some of his songs, and|of the cup: to the ‘Nun, ihr Musen, genug’ | cap 
others of them are just on the border-line of what is} imagine him giving more than one application, At th 
tolerable in the sentimental line and what is not. In| all events, if he did not do so, we do it for him. For . 
the first set of the ‘Liebeslieder’ the balance is| my part I wish he had not set this poem of Goethe's = 
beautifully preserved throughout. Here Brahms has | He lengthens the metre into %, but the effect is still, in = 
expressed an epoch and a phase of culture for us with | substance, that of the waltz, as, of course, was his to 
as much truth as painting or architecture could. The] intention ; and Goethe’s hexameters will not bear this “e 
German waltz—especially the slow waltz—has always | maltreatment of their essential rhythm. We are face he 
run largely to thirds and sixths, those great instruments | to face once more with that failure of the rhythmical 
of the sentimental, that seem to symbolise the soulful} sense to which I have referred in some previous ’ = 
German sweethearts clasping hands and gazing into] articles on Brahms; great as his lyrical technique « 
each other’s eyes. But though Brahms’s thirds and] was, it was too closely bound up with the folk-song - 
sixths are often a little sickly in his songs, they are|to be capable of the flexibility that a setting of the ’ 
never so in his waltzes ; no doubt one reason for this | more elastic verse-rhythms demands. We have only 5 
is that the irrepressible blitheness of the rhythm of | to compare this conclusion of the ‘ Liebeslieder’ with 

even a slow waltz acts as some check on sentimentality. | Medtner’s perfect setting of Goethe’s ‘ Einsamkeit’ w 
The amazing thing is the variety of expression! to realise what secrets of poetic rhythm Brahms lef fi 
Brahms gives to seemingly so rigid a form as that of] unexplored. And the final movement of the ‘ Liebes- - 
the waltz. When the giants unbend, they do so with] lieder’ is not only rhythmically lame; it marks the 
a peculiar graciousness and no loss of strength. It is} lowest level that Brahms’s inspiration has touched - 
often the brain that is used to roaming at large over | throughout the two cycles. 7 
great spaces of thought that works most happily in the - - = 
tiny garden of some dainty corner of art; and each MELODY AND MODERN MUSIC. - 
one of the strokes that a Brahms puts into trifles like By H. C. COLLEs. 7 
the ‘ Liebeslieder’ has a ring about it that would never _—— ns : lodv i o 
be given it by one who had not passed through the ob nes. te toe iscussion on melody in modern bes 
same great experiences. Had Wagner never risen to Of the Masi ) Times - A. Scott in the June number se 
the height of ‘Tristan’ he would never have developed | % "©, “/#stead , eee ces a ~ pages A concen ~ which 

the tenderness that enabled him to write the ‘ Siegfried eager -~ ye — _s qhong to say that the . 
Idyll’; and no smaller man could ever have written ae 2 ng - h od — ae " . the | 
that little work. Similarly we may say that had sp eneay eng ee reserve of paper r 
Brahms never been stretched to the tension of such] — they had not, the editor could never have been so . 
works as the C minor Symphony and the ‘ Requiem’ rash as to print Mr. Scott's article, for it was obviously a 
he could never have relaxed to the charm of the — a ce pleanae oe, ~ 
waltzes. It is the superb technique he has won in littl of ‘ Pe corany ti the first to respond, perhaps a 
larger fields that gives him such resource in the eponechess eventiy, © ae on ony of Indian — ‘and 

‘ Liebeslieder’ ; for technique of the highest kind is not r on eee ae — , Ir. io see allow abe ; 
merely a means of expressing ideas,—it is a liberator | © * — te ~ 7 5 ee CeneS ae with equal t 
and generator of ideas ; precisely because the brain | UCwence why ! Ir. Scott says that ‘certainly Wagner 
functions easily it functions copiously. So we get sey h puma — ory tpwnanen rg . that go “4 
not merely such quasi-academic things as the double vel peg ee cia a peorndlh — a 
counterpoint of the last of the waltzes of Op. 39, but the | “*Y bs = opr — eee nee Sone we eee ‘ 
more living, more exquisite technique of the ‘ Liebes- ee Wee OS ay ae 2 ee 

lieder,’ where we can hardly analyse the devices, and Phere 1S One poms, however, which lies behind the 
certainly cannot account for chem, but ase simply contentions of both Mr. Scott and Mr. Sorabji which, 
astounded and delighted at them. Any visitor to clearly pe — shed he be light their 

this planet who did not know what a waltz is would macs Ar 9e described as the bearing of harmony 
probably be unaware, at the end of a performance of s ‘ . =e " . 

the ‘ Liebeslieder,’ that they are all ution in one very | ; Let us begin = Mr. or a —_— 
restricted form, so multiform are the rhythmical effects | ‘t 'S 50 near to Deg a full-blown tune, of te com | 
Brahms draws from this form. And _ nowhere, pletely rounded and eer -wie al , order that — : 
certainly not in any of the songs,—-has his decorative — — sg he pe gene tar ™ — I any r 
faculty played about and upon the stem of his themes hi agen ven ‘ ~ ey vapor —-— , ue < (I 

with such delight as here. How perfectly, for instance, | "Ce two-Dar P ae PS soma Ge enon ’ 
he manages, in the fifth waltz, the falling figure that ee ag Po pr pe . yey as ends a = 
symbolises the drooping of the hop-vine, and in the — on or of ena - :—“ vena el ‘ia 

sixth, how exquisite are the suggestions of the bird. apes - pe ne the eh . M « acne he sie le 

For the study of technique,—the perfect adaptation of aston ec ee we M es earnest . ae 

means to the end, these waltzes are of endless interest. | S*@%€M€M"- In form, therefore, it illustrates the — 
‘Technically the second set is as fine as the first, and principle of statement, contrast, and peng agent 

there are flashes of inspiration here that are not feature Shared not only by the tunes of the six great 
surpassed by anything in the earlier waltzes ; but composers named by Mr. Sorabji as being unlike . P 
imaginatively the second ‘ Liebeslieder’ are not, on it, but by practically all Western melodies — 
the whole, on the level of their predecessors. They earliest —— to the present day. ms © ca ‘ 
share the general fate of ‘sequels’ ; either they merely | "©°S of the om ditional cadenc © prevents it om : 

say as well what has already been said before—in| Sduare-cut’ 5 its rhythmic features are as ay | 

which case they are superfluous—or they say it less defined as a eo by Mosart, and there 1s we hes 
well—in which case they are tiresome. In the first feature of ~ be ich pans it_being 4 ok? — e 
set Brahms had distilled for us the purest essence of | ©4"> # tune which ‘everybody can get hold o 3 adh 
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That feature is not the little syncopation in the first 
bar of each phrase (little syncopations are seductively 
easy, aS Our ragtime music-hall artists know), but the 
appearance of three semitones within the octave, 
E—F, F—G?, A—B?, with between the second and 
the third an augmented second. That throws the 
man in the street off his balance, because, however 
unlearned he may be in music, his ear is entirely 
sophisticated to scales which contain only two semi- 
tones within the octave, and generally no augmented 
second. The schoolgirl who for her sins, or those of 
her teacher, has spent unhappy hours practising minor 
scales in ‘the harmonic form,’ will not find any difficulty 
in ‘getting hold’ of the opening bar, for her harmonic 
scales have accustomed her to a tetrachord containing 
a semitone, an augmented second, and another semi- 
tone, but even she will be rather ‘rattled’ by the 
E natural in conjunction with it. 

A tune, then, is only intelligible to its audience 
when it corresponds to a system of tonality already 
firmly established in the hearer’s mind ; and so strong 
is this sense that when it is defied not even the 
simplest form of rhythmic construction will avail to 
satisfy the hearer that the succession of sounds 
is really a tune. Even Mr. Sorabji, who presumably 
is familiar with Indian schemes of tonality, is led 
to the statement that because the tonality of his 
instance differs from that of Bach, Mozart, and the 
others, it has not ‘the smallest feature in common 
with anything to be found’ in them ; whereas, in fact, 
only one small feature separates it from them. 

Along with our common sense of a certain restricted 
tonality goes a common sense of a certain restricted 
harmony. Since our Western scales gained their 
acceptance partially at any rate because of their 
fitness for harmony, and since harmony developed 
immensely as soon as they were definitely accepted, 
it is difficult to say that one is the consequence of the 
other; we can only say now that the two co-exist, 
that as we subconsciously refer every melodic phrase 
to a standard of tonality, so we refer it simultaneously 
to a standard of obvious harmony consistent with that 
tonality. To take a very simple instance, the following 
theme suggests, even to those who could not put the 
idea into words, two chords of E and A, probably 
major ones, because we more easily think major chords 
in succession than minor chords : 
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When Tchaikovsky works it in amongst harmony 
which mainly suggests the tonic and dominant of E 
minor, we get a certain stimulating sense of harshness, 
even though there is no actual discord involved : 


Ex. 2. 
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-|expand to a wholly unexpected dimension. 





That is, or was, the peculiarly intriguing interest of 
modern harmony in the hands of masters of the period 
represented by Brahms, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, and 
César Franck ; they set one’s sense of tonality and of 
concomitant harmony to work, and then showed that 
they could transcend the limits of expectation. 
Similarly, old music composed according to a different 
system of tonality often gains a sort of spurious or 
undeserved admiration because its most ordinary 
processes are unfamiliar to the everyday sense of 
these times. The following seems the most obvious 
harmony to the opening of ‘ Matona, mia cara’: 











Lassus, however, was not consciously transcending 
expectation, but rather following it, when he wrote: 





Some composers of to-day—a section, at least, of 
those against whom Mr. Scott brings his indictment— 
are, I take it, not so much trying to elude or surpass 
expectation as simply ignoring its existence. They do 
not want us to refer mentally to our own standards 
any more than the post-impressionist painter who 
exhibits a portrait of a man with an emerald-green 
face wants us to refer to the physical fact that the 
colour of human flesh is determined mainly by the 
circulation of the blood which happens to be red. 
Both want to escape from the region of established 
fact, and of the two the musician seems at first sight 
to have the greater chance of succeeding, for our sense 
of tonality is not so deeply rooted as our sense of the 
qualities of flesh and blood. The example from Lassus 
reminds us that our tonal sense has changed from that 
of 350 years ago; it may change again, or, at any rate, 
But the 
post-impressionist composer does not want it to change 
or expand ; he wants it to be abandoned, obliterated. 
In so far as he succeeds, he necessarily abandons 
melody, for no theme, however rhythmic, will appeal 
as a melody unless the mind can correlate it to some 
previously-comprehended scheme of tonality and 
harmony. It is quite true that composers who are 
working on those lines can find ‘no possible place for 
definite melody.’ The question whether those lines 
are worth working on is not to be settled by any 
dogmatic expression of opinion—and I, like Mr. Scott, 
prefer to refrain from such an expression—but they are 
certainly not the only lines of modern music, or even 
of what Mr. Sorabji would admit to be modern music. 
The following from a composition published this year 
is worth looking at in this connexion : 
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Its rhythmic analysis is shown by the square phrase 
marks labelled A and B, with the figures 1, 2, 3 to 
show repetitions and variants of the two contrasted 


ideas it contains. Roughly speaking it conforms to 
the same A B A scheme of Mr. Sorabji’s Indian 
fragment; it is more definite because more developed, 
and it contains no contradiction of established tonality. 
Yet it requires a somewhat keen ear to recognise these 
obvious qualities in the harmonic setting given it by 
its composer, and possibly many people who have 
heard it in the concert-room more than once may 
require to be told when they see it set down here that 
it is the principal tune of Mr. Eugene Goossens's 
quartet movement ‘ By the tarn.’ The difficulty to 
the listener is certainly not due to any incapacity on 
the part of the composer to think in clear melodic 
terms, but to his complex sense of harmony. His 
subtlety in this direction wipes clean away the plain 
harmonic concepts which the tune in its ungarnished 
form presents to the ordinary hearer. This method is 
typical of a great mass of modern music which must 
be distinguished from the post-impressionist category 
referred to above. I doubt whether Mr. Scott is quite 
just in complaining of the thematic poverty of modern 
music as compared with that of a hundred years ago, 
because in any comparison of that kind one is tempted 
to place the ordinary modern work against the 
exceptional masterpiece which has survived because 
it is exceptional. Mr. Goossens’s tune in ‘ By the 
tarn’ may not be a great tune, but it is a tune which 
will stand comparison with the inventions of the 
thousand and one lesser lights who surrounded the 
throne of Beethoven ; the difference being that when 
they wrote a tune they turned the harmonic limelight 
straight on to it. The modern creator of a tune 
disposes his lights more diversely ; sometimes, as in 
this instance, letting the tune fall among dark shadows. 

A study of modern music—for example, the later 
pianoforte sonatas of Scriabin—often shows one that 
the tune, or at any rate the thematic development, is 
consistent and that appreciation would be easy and 
one’s power of remembering the details far greater if 
only one could get on familiar terms with the harmonic 
idiom. The doctrine of the composers is that we, the 
humble listeners, should make it our business to grow 
up to whatever harmonic idiom they in their wisdom 
may choose to adopt, but I doubt whether that is 
sound doctrine. For there is fairly strong evidence 
that a great many of them are not themselves on terms 
of easy familiarity with their own harmonic idioms. 
One has only to examine the harmony with which 
British composers endow the folk-songs they frequently 
quote to realise that many of them are exceedingly 
uncertain as to the best points on which to throw their 
lights and shades of harmony, and the haphazardness 








material must be equally present, though less 
demonstrable by the outsider, when they are dis. 
posing their own thematic material harmonically, 

All this does not contradict Mr. Scott’s main 
contention that we, the listeners, want more tune than 
we get in modern music, and that if we do not get 
more many of us will be liable to lose our interest in 
the modern developments of the art, but I do not 
believe in the theory of ‘ deliberate abstention’ except 
in the comparatively small class of extremists who 
have eschewed tonality. The majority, I am con- 
vinced, are writing the best tunes they can, hampered 
by their effort to acquire a larger sense of tonality, 
which they only imperfectly understand and which the 
most part of their hearers do not understand at all. 
The great tunes of music at all periods only arrive 
when principles of tonality are not matters of 
speculation but are regarded as axiomatic. To reach 
them it is necessary to admit limitations, and that is 
what modern music in its present state of transition is 
unable to do. 





WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 1816-1875. 
By Louis N. PARKER. 


[We are glad to be able to print* the following 
eloquent appreciation of W. Sterndale Bennett by 
Mr. L. N. Parker, whose memories of his Academy 
days are not dimmed by his absorption in dramatic 
activities. Mr. Parker writes on the MAN and his 
attractive personality. His tribute should be read in 
connection with the article on Bennett's music by 
Mr. Frederick Corder that appeared in our May 
issue.—Ep., M.T.] 

I first met Sir Sterndale Bennett—if a worm can be 
said to meet an eagle—in the spring of 1870. I wasa 
crude hobbledehoy, fresh from a Norfolk village, 
where | had acquired great fame by singing ‘ Not for 
Joe’ at Penny Readings, and playing the organ 
(omitting the pedals, which I considered an impertinent 
superfluity) in the village church. A prospectus of the 
R.A.M. happened to be lying about in our lodgings in 
Margaret Street, and my father picked it up one 
morning and said casually, ‘Why not study music?’ 
I knew of no reason. So we made for the Academy, 
there and then. I don’t think the Institution can have 
been in a very sound financial position ; I think it 
must have been rather sharply on the look-out for new 
alumni. Anyhow, I was shown into the committee- 
room, and into the presence of two or three solemn 
Professors. I only saw one of them. It was one of 
Sir Sterndale’s peculiarities, that if he were in a room 
you could see no one else. What I saw was a grave, 
kind face, looking at me out of searching eyes, which 
at first gave me an impression of severity; but 
presently I found they were much more complicated 
than that. The severity was modified by a latent 
humour in which lurked a touch of sarcasm: that 
again was modified and almost obliterated by kindness 
and sympathy ; but behind all these was an indefinable 
expression as of some never-ceasing pain. This, | 
think, comes out very clearly in the Millais portrait.t 
I was asked to read a page of a Mozart sonata at 
sight. I rattled it off—heaven only knows with what 
sort of fingering !—and a moment later I was an 
accepted pupil of the Royal Academy. 

For a long time Sir Sterndale remained, as far as | 
was concerned, an awe-inspiring mystery ; the student 
in his first years did not in my time come into close 
contact with the Principal, or at least, he was not 
conscious that the Principal knew of his existence. 








* By the kindness of Mr. Parker and the Editor of the ‘Royal 
Academy Club Magazine.’ 
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| know better now. I know that Sir Sterndale was 
really in close touch with every student, watched him 
with affectionate solicitude, and was aware of his 
rogress and of his prospects. But, although one only 
came into personal contact with him on rare occasions, 
he inspired many things beside awe. His personality 
was in itself an inspiration. In a manner I cannot 
explain he aroused the better kind of ambition, a 
determination to try to become, however remotely, like 
him ; to be gentle, to be self-respecting, to get rid of 
the blatancy of youth. He was present at most of the 
orchestral and choral rehearsals, and he always sat in 
one particular seat at all the concerts. For a long 
time that wasall 1 sawofhim. But on these occasions, 
as on the occasion when I first stepped into his 
presence, I saw nothing else; and I believe my 
experience was that of many students of my time. 
One sat with one’s eyes fixed on him ; one could not 
help oneself. The magnetism of the man was quite 
extraordinary. Sometimes he was accompanied at the 
concerts by musicians whose names were household 
words throughout the world: Gounod, von Biilow, 
Ferdinand Hiller, MadameSchumann. That madeno 
difference. They aroused a passing interest and one 
had a good look at them ; but in a moment one was 
again absorbed in the contemplation of that grave, 
kind, humorous, suffering face. In the natural order 
of things the time came when I had to play at the 
rehearsals, or at a concert. I can assert that for me 
there was only one person in the audience: Sterndale 
Bennett. What would he think? What would he 
say? Would he say amything? If so, should I still 
be alive after he had said it? And, curiously enough, 
this devouring anxiety to win his good opinion 
extended not only to one’s performances, but to one’s 
personal appearance. His eyes seemed to scrutinise 
one’s entire personality ; so that one was not only 
anxious about that horrible passage on page 4, but 
as to whether one’s cuffs were frayed, or one’s tie sat 
straight. 

By and by, in what turned out to be the last year of 
my academic life, I got into his class for composition. 
Ask me not how. My intimate friends, Eaton Faning, 
Thomas Wingham, Arthur Jackson, Parry* and 
others were in it, and I refused to stay outside. 
There it was, perhaps, that I first fully realised the 
greatness of the man, and discovered what I[ had not 
previously known: his amazing, his all-pervading, 
all-conquering charm; the charm of his look, of his 
delicate, low voice, the charm of his eloquent hand, 
of every movement of his body. And now the 
suggestion of pain noticeable about his eyes 
was partly explained. It was, I think, the outward 
symptom of an exquisite, an almost excessive 
sensitiveness. There was never a more manly 
gentleman; but, perhaps for that reason, his 
nature contained a strong dash of what we call the 
feminine. This must on no account be confused with 


' effeminacy. The quality is more simply expressed by 


saying that he was the embodiment of music. And he 
had a dash of elusive elfishness. But with all this 
there was ever present an unconscious dignity which 
surrounded him like an invisible, impalpable halo. In 
the wildest spirits of early youth it would never have 
occurred to the roughest customer among us—and 
there were one or two pretty rough customers !—to 
take anything approaching a liberty with Sir Sterndale. 
One felt that here was truly a great man, an exceptional 
man; a being moulded of altogether different clay ; 
a spirit, clothed, to be sure, in the flesh, but shining 
and glowing through the flesh. When—as he often 





*Only Dr. Faning (born 1850) is still with us. Arthur Herbert 


Jackson died in 1881, aged twenty-nine; Thomas Wingham died in 
1893, aged forty-seven ; and Haydn Parry died in 1894, aged thirty. 





did—he sat at the pianoforte, and from the store- 
house of a phenomenal memory poured out passage 
after passage from the older masters, he became 
transfigured—a flame! One sat hushed, rapt, lifted 
into a new world, hoping, if one was conscious of 
anything besides the music, that the dream would 
never be shattered, that the music would never end. 

The dream is shattered—the music has come to an. 
end. I am an old man, and I have gone through the 
rough-and-tumble of life ; but as I sit here and spin 
these inadequate words in honour of my revered and 
beloved master, I see again the old committee-room 
in the shabby old building—the green-baize-covered 
table, the eager young faces surrounding it, and the 
slender figure sitting at the head. I see the kind, 
ironic eyes fixed on one or the other; I hear the 
musical, sympathetic voice, praising, advising, some- 
times admonishing with gentle sarcasm; and I am 
conscious that of all the influences which have moulded 
my own character in the forty-six years which have 
passed since I first crossed the threshold of the 
Academy, Sterndale Bennett’s was the most powerful, 
and remains the most permanent—not in music only, 
but in every phase of my life. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of laying this 
humble sprig of rosemary at the feet of one whose 
remembrance is a fragrant and living treasure. 


GERMANY: HER MUSIC. 
By COLIN MCALPIN. 


I. 


Ruskin held that war was an indirect benefit to 
art, and, in reflex fashion, subserved the interests of 
beauty. Needless to say, it is an entire fallacy. Such 
a dictum ultimates in an absurdity; for are we to 
believe that with the incoming of the reign of peace, 
are we to suppose that with the advent of a universal 
brotherhood, poetry will be stricken dumb, music be 
silenced for ever, and painting be lost in the shadows 
of a sightless past? It is incredible, impossible, and 
unspeakably false. War is not the friend of art. It 
shatters the sacred fane, quenches the fire of poesy, 
and disturbs the harmony of music ; and, despite the 
fact that to the shrill clarion-cries and dull thudding 
of the drums a million men will march to mutual 
slaughter, music in its inmost nature is supremely 
anti-bellicose. Indeed, it is tacitly assumed by 
Nietzsche, the arch-enemy of Christianity, that what 
we call classical music, rather than thrill the warrior- 
soul to the manner born, tends to enervate the spirit 
and enfeeble the arm of strife. 


Il. 


But what or Germany? Is not one of her 
weightiest contributions to genuine culture just her 
indisputably massive music? What then? Why has 
she not lent a willing ear to the ‘sweet reasonableness’ 
of her humanising art? Why has she denied herself 
the healing ministry of her composers? Why has 
she heeded the harsh dissonance of an aggressive and 
inharmonious Prussianism? The true Germany had 
already sweetly subdued nations other than her own 
with her many-voiced tone-poets. 

For we assume that music is profoundly capable of | 
tempering the mind of man to a degree greater than 
is perhaps generally believed. And was not that 
enough for Germany? Could she not have rested 
content with so sweet a conquest? Truly the 
Prussian absorption of Germany has meant nothing 
less than her spiritual defeat. Yet Wagner wrought 





mightily against all social injustice, and preached in no 
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uncertain tones the criminality of a crass commer- 
cialism. Even Beethoven, with his latest breath, 
sang aloud of a world-wide brotherhood of man. 
Yet it is no new thing,—this refusal of a nation to 
hearken to its own well-meaning prophets. 


III. 


_ But there is another aspect of the subject. Is 
it not a fact that every department of man’s mental 
activity can have a life of its own?—birth, maturity, 
and decay. 

We see it in the intellectual period of Greece: 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. In Germany: Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel; and in her music: Bach, 
Beethoven, and Wagner. And after Wagner, what? 
Has Prussianism exercised its baneful influence on the 
once humanistic Germany, as far as her idealistic 
music is concerned? How has militarism affected 
music in that tuneful land ? 

We must look to Strauss more especially for the 
answer, since he best represents the afterglow of her 
more glorious sunshine of musical beauty. For Strauss 
undoubtedly voices the modern spirit of Germany. He 
is of Berlin,—bombastic, blatant, given to a brutish 
outspokenness, and prone tocynicalcandour. Though 
at times there steal into his music strains of sanity, lit 
up with occasional flashes of a very real beauty, 
without doubt there are decided traces of a negative, 
bastard philosophy. His art is vitiated by periodic 
outbursts of brutal discordance, and ofttimes by a total 
disregard for harmonial rectitude. In his writings 
we detect a sinister revolt against interior law 
and order. In his music we are treated to a 
decidedly unpleasant heaped-up cacophony, betraying 
an orgy of brutish forcefulness. Indeed, in his 
symphonic work, we are at times overwhelmed by 
an orchestral gluttony out of all proportion to the 
niceties and limits of our aural capacity. Many 
an otherwise deliciously tender passage is obscured 
and rendered of no account by a prior moment of 
feverish revolt. The ear is bruised and battered by 
an inartistic anarchy of noise, that renders nugatory 
any afterthought of possible loveliness. He is in his 
heart, arrogant: in his inmost soul, pessimistic. His 
nature betrays a careless indifference towards the 
sanctities of life: he seems to toy with the diviner 
affirmations of the soul. He is more clever than 
deep: brilliant rather than sincere. His ‘Also 
sprach Zarathustra’ ends on the note of agnosticism- 
nescience. And in view of the foregoing, the following 
passage from his compatriot Novalis is of vital 
interest : 

The ideal of Morality has no more dangerous rival 
than the ideal of highest Strength, of most powerful 
life ; which also has been named (very falsely as it was 
there meant) the ideal of poetic greatness. It is the 
maximum of the savage ; and has in these times gained, 
precisely among the greatest weaklings, very many 
proselytes. By this ideal, man becomes a Beast-Spirit, 

a Mixture; whose brutal wit has, for weaklings, a 

brutal power of attraction. 


IV. 

So we ask ourselves: Has modern German music 
lost its note of authority? Is her musical voice 
waning in the tuneful councils of Europe? Or is it 
still charged with the sweet strains of heaven’s 
evangel? Rather we feel inclined to think that in 
much of Wagner’s later work we see the burning 
beauty of music’s autumn, its mellow ripeness hastening 


todecay. Indeed, there are some who hold that most, if 
not all, of his music betrays the dangerous lusciousness 





But what now? As an American critic has put it— 
what Germany really needs is two hundred years’ rest 
from her music. And this averment is corroborated 
by one of her own writers. Will then the spirit of 
music pass to other lands?—to Russia, with its childlike 
faith and fund of religious idealism, so congenial to 
the heart and soul of music? Will a resurrected 
France seek to sing afresh her quickened aspirations? 
And will not Britain have a voice of her own? Wil] 
she not, once and for all, disabuse her mind of her 
present Continental obsession, and come into her own? 
Will England help England to be her musical self? 
If so, then will her melodious sons be heard once 
— in the sweeter Concert of Europe. And may 
it be so! , 


MUSIC IN RUSSIA. 


By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN. 


The progress of music in Russia appears to have 
been but little affected by the War. There seems, 
however, to exist among musicians an anxiety— 
aroused no doubt by the present world-conflict—to 
put internal musical affairs in order, and while much 
space is devoted in the Russian journals to the 
discussion of native music, and especially to new 
currents and tendencies, one observes a disposition 
to turn the Alphean stream on to various institutions 
(such for instance as the Belaiev Trust, which, it is 
believed, is not being properly administered) that are 
considered as being in need of such cleansing. 
Another of these is the Imperial Court Orchestra. 
Founded in 1882 for the purpose of entertaining the 
Court circle, its personnel was originally recruited 
from the Horse Guards and other cavalry regiments, 
whilst its programmes consisted mainly of military 
band music. In 1897 it was reconstituted, and for the 
first five years of its new career played light orchestral 
music in the gardens of the Royal Palace of Peterhof. 
But since 1902 it has essayed to play a more ambitious 
role in the Russian musical world. In that year it 
was announced that in future the Court Orchestra 
would devote the greater part of its energies to the 
production of novelties—i.c., works by contemporary 
composers of distinction or of promise. : 

It is now complained that this admirable intention 
has not been properly fulfilled, that the Imperial 
Court Orchestra has done nothing comparable to the 
work of other symphonic bodies, that there has been 
an undue preponderance of foreign over native music, 
and a singular timidity in the attitude of the adminis- 
tration towards the music of the rising home-bred 
generation. It is pointed out that while 105 foreign 
names have figured in the Orchestra’s programmes 
since 1902 (amongst them are Bantock, Hamilton, 
[Harty?] Dykes, MacDowell, and Stanford), only 
forty-eight Russian composers are to be found in the 
list. 

From the British point of view, this complaint 
appears to savour of Chauvinism, especially in con- 
sideration of the fact that there are at least ten 
nationalities represented in the list of foreign com- 
posers. But it is a kind of Chauvinism that might 
well be adopted in a milder form in Britain—at any 
rate until the native composer has succeeded in 
establishing the idea of a British school in the 
reluctant mind of the public. bet 
In Russia the question of nationalising music |S 
given a much greater consideration. The search for 
folk-tunes is carried out on a generous scale by the 
Imperial Geographical Society. But M. Saminsky, 
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an eminent critic, considers that there is yet much to 
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be done. He regrets that there is so little scientific 
knowledge in regard to the constitution of the folk- 
music of the smaller Russian nationalities. He calls 
attention to the circumstance that while the boundaries 
of the Russian Empire march with those of various 
Asiatic peoples, musicians of long residence in the 
Caucasus—who are well able to discern the difference 
between Hungarian and Spanish folk-melodies—have 
never learned to distinguish the characteristics of the 
Georgian from the Armenian popular tunes, the Tatar 
from the Persian. The writer concludes a highly- 
interesting article by recalling how deeply the element 
of nationality has already entered into the constitution 
of Russian music, how many masterpieces are based 
on melodies derived from the smaller nationalities. 
In support of this, he quotes the well-known Finnish 
aria of the Sorcerer in Glinka’s ‘ Russlan and 
Ludmilla,” the Hebrew melodies of Moussorgsky’s 
‘Joshua,’ and ‘the series of che/s d auvre of Balakirev, 
Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov, and Rubinstein, founded 
on Caucasian and other Eastern melodies,’ and 
expresses a profound conviction that ‘not one of our 
small nationalities is without melody well worthy of 
re-creation in Russian art-music.’ 

Those who have found reason to object to the 
performance of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ in celebration of 
our fallen warriors may feel more inclined to accept 
for this purpose the work recently composed by 
A. D. Kastalsky, a well-known composer of sacred 
music. It has at least the merit of having been 
designed for the use of all the allied nations. Entitled 
‘A Requiem for the Fallen,’ it opens with a knell, 
followed by an announcement entrusted to a bass- 
soloist: ‘Friends! let us remember our brothers, the 
sons of the great Alliance, who have fallen on the field 
of battle in the cause of the freedom of the nations.’ 
In order to render the work fully international the 
composer has employed ecclesiastical music gathered 
from the various nations addressed, and most of the 
vocal numbers have been furnished with three texts : 
Latin, English, and Russian. 

The Moscow Scriabin Society, recently founded 
with a view to further exploration of the path opened 
up by the lamented composer, is already doing much 
to destroy the many misleading legends which had 
attached themselves to his life-story, and to enlighten 
the musical public as to the true nature of his artistic 
ideals. The Society was inaugurated with a lecture- 
concert given by Ivanov, the famous poet and mystic, 
in conjunction with Alexis Goldenweiser, the pianist, 
and was conducted with an entire absence of outward 
pomp and circumstance that would have commended 
itself, as Sabaneiev, his close friend, informs us, to 
the composer. The example of Moscow has been 
followed by the younger capital, and the proceedings 
of the junior organization bid fair to rival in interest 
those of the parent institution. Addresses on various 

easpects of Scriabin’s art have been given by MM. 
Braudo, Makovsky, and Bryanchaninov, and the 
performance of the later works and also of some 
posthumous pieces has been in the hands of Borovsky, 
who is considered the finest exponent of Scriabin’s 
pianoforte music. Borovsky’s position is the more 
honourable since no Russian recital programme is 
complete without Scriabin’s name, and this artist has 
therefore many rivals. 








It is stated that the late Mr. 
Charles Coote, who died on May 25, 
has left the residue of his property 
subject to the life interest of his wife 
to the Royal Society of Musicians, 
and that the amount will probably reach from fifty to 


A 
MUNIFICENT 
BEQUEST. 


THE CENTENARY OF SCHUBERT'S 
‘ERLKONIG! 

Loewe’s ‘Erlkénig’ was written a little later than 
Schubert’s, but, according to the testimony of Joseph 
Spaun, one of the best friends of the latter, Schubert’s 
‘Erlkonig’ was written during the last days of 1815, 
or at the latest in the beginning of 1816. Hence the 
above heading is permissible. 

From among the many settings of Goethe’s 
‘Erlkonig’ those of Schubert and Loewe stand out 
with special prominence. The late Albert Bach, in his 
* Loewe and Schubert,’ admired the dramatic treatment 
of the poem by Loewe, and much that he says is just, 
though enthusiasm almost inevitably led him some- 
what to over-praise his favourite. Anyhow, after a 
hundred years, these two settings are still living 
things. For the moment there is no intention to 
discuss the respective merits of the two composers, 
but to say something about the music of a few of the 
many other composers who were bold enough to select 
Goethe’s poem. 

The earliest setting, apparently, was by a woman, 
the distinguished singer Corona Schriter. Goethe 
made her acquaintance in 1766, and owing no doubt 
to his influence, she became, ten years later, chamber 
singer to the Dowager Duchess of Weimar. For a 
performance of Goethe’s ‘ Die Fischerin,’ in 1782, she 
wrote music for the poems introduced, and sang them ; 
among them was the ‘Erlkénig.’ The music was of 
the simplest, and by way of curiosity—as it consists of 
only eight bars—it is here given : 
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The other verses were sung to the same music 

It was published, together with twenty-four other 
numbers of her own, in 1786. Of course it made no 
pretence of being an art ballad. 

Nine years later appeared the music of the well- 
known composer and writer Johann Friedrich 
Reichardt, which for a long time enjoyed popularity. 
Mendelssohn, even as late as 1831, wrote to Frau 
von Pereira that of all the settings he knew—and 
among them he included those of Schubert and 
Loewe—he liked Reichardt’s best. 





seventy thousand pounds. 
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Yet, as he frankly added, ‘the music does not 
please me ; it getsin my way.’ Mendelssohn evidently 
meant that he did not consider that Reichardt had 
intensified the atmosphere created by the poet. The 
remark about the music getting in the composer’s way 
reminds one of a saying attributed to Goethe, viz., 


that of all the settings of his poems he preferred 
Zelter’s, because he added as little music as possible. 

Zelter himself, by the way, wrote music to the 
‘Erlkénig.’ He began it in 1797, and completed it 
in 1807. Only after he had finished did he make 
acquaintance with Reichardt’s composition, and then 
laid his own aside, considering it, says W. Tappert, 
superfluous. 

There was another musician who, like Zelter, 
composed an ‘Erlkénig,’ and made no use of it. 
This was Anselm Hiittenbrenner, an intimate friend 
of Schubert’s, and as he was the elder by two or three 
years, he probably wrote his first. His autograph, too, 
has been preserved. He wrote symphonies, quartets, 
sonatas, &c. ; Schubert thought highly of his music.* 

Of three settings by English composers the earliest 
is by J. W. Callcott as a glee for two trebles and 


a bass. It was published in 1798. The writing is not 
dramatic ; in fact, it is anti-dramatic. The music 
ends thus : 
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Miss Mounsey in many a song showed that she 
could write in a simple way, pleasantly and expres- 
sively ; but her talent did not lie in the direction 
of dramatic music. In her setting of the ‘ Erlking’ 
for voice and pianoforte there is not the complacent 
ignoring of the atmosphere and spirit of the poem 
such as is found in Callcott. With her there is every 
attempt to intensify the words, but the music is not 
sufficiently strong. At times, indeed, it is tame ; as, 

for instance, at the close : 
And his the 
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The voice-notes are the same as the highest part 
of the accompaniment. She used the translation of 
W. Bartholomew (who prepared the English version 
of ‘Elijah’), whom she married. For her setting his 
translation was used. It begins : 


‘ Who canters to-night thro’ the storm and wild ?’ 


‘Canters’ is a peculiar word. To canter is to gallop 
easily or gently ; neither of which the father could or 
would have done on a wild night. 

Alfred R. Gaul, in his setting of ‘ Erlking’ for double 
choir, used Walter Scott’s version. 

Beethoven’s admiration for Goethe is well known, 
and at an early period of his art-career he made two 
sketches for ‘ Erlkénig,’ one very long; the various 
*&c.’ marks in it prevent one, however, from knowing 
what the song might have become in its final shape. 

[Can any of our readers inform us of the date of the 
publication of Goethe’s poem ?—Eb., 4/.7.] 


*“ Among the documents left by Thayer was a letter from 
Hiittenbrenner to Ferdinand Luib, in which the writer tells how he 
and Schubert went to see Beethoven eight days before the death of 
the latter. Schindler asked Beethoven whom he would like to see 
first, and the dying composer replied, ‘Let Schubert come first.’ 
Hiittenbrenner, an ardent admirer of his friend's music, cannot have 


Occasional Wotes. 


In Musical America we read 


CHICAGO AND _ that: 
WAGNER. The open-air production of 
‘Siegfried’ by members of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, which has been billed 
for the ‘Cubs’’ baseball park last Thursday, did not 
take place. The ostensible reason for cancelling the 
production was a forecast of bad weather, but the real 
reason was that the seat sale was not big enough to pay 
expenses. : 

The propaganda against all things German by some 
of the leaders of Chicago society was partly responsible 
for the failure. Some women of Chicago society have 
become violently un-neutral haters of everything 
Teutonic. More than a score of them, not intendi 
to buy tickets, yet went to the trouble of selecting their 
seats at the box-office, and then inquired, ‘ Is Madame 
Gadski on the programme?’ On being informed that 
the famous Wagnerian soprano was in the cast, they 
replied, ‘Then we don’t want tickets.” They knew 
before they went to the box-office that Madame Gadski 
was in the cast. 

These are the same women who are trying to force 
Fritz Kreisler’s name off the list of artists for an 
‘exclusive’ series of musicales next season, on the 
ground that the great violinist fought in the army of 
Germany’s ally, Austria. Everything Teutonic has 
fallen under their disapproval, regardless of the artistic 
standing of the musicians affected. 

Neutral Americans in Chicago gleaned what comfort 
they could from the knowledge that the opera could not 
have been given anyway, and therefore the anti-German 
propaganda could not take to itself the credit for cancel- 
ling the production. 


A more successful venture of this nature is reported 
on another page. 


The article by Mr. H. A. Scott 


WHAT IS that appeared in our June issue 
MELODY? has brought forth many Press 
comments. The Daily Telegraph 

says : 


To all budding composers at the present day we 
would commend the very sensible and suggestive article 
contributed to this month’s Musical Zimes by Mr. 
Hugh Arthur Scott, who has taken for his theme ‘ The 
Melodic Poverty of Modern Music.’ Such views as he 
expresses have probably occurred to any number of music- 
lovers in recent years, but they make none the less 
interesting reading on that account, particularly as the 
writer puts his case with exceeding clearness and sanity, 
and discusses the subject, moreover, with perfect 
impartiality. The gravamen of Mr. Scott’s complaint 
against most music of the modern school is that it is 
non-melodic. And he uses the word ‘melody’ in the 
sense in which it has been understood by all the great 
masters. 


A letter from Messrs. Elkin appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph on July 1 in which it is said that 


Mr. H. A. Scott includes Mr. Cyril Scott among 
‘the composers of normal modern music of which one 
characteristic is its steady disregard to the claims of 
definite melody.’ 

We are quite sure that Mr. H. A. Scott writes what 
he feels, but it is interesting to note that another able 
critic—Mr. George Lowe—in the course of a general 
article on Mr. Cyril Scott’s work, writes : ‘ It must not 
be imagined that because Mr. Scott is a composer with 
advanced modern ideas, he shares with some of his con- 
fréres their disregard for melody. He is too much an 
artist and too much a genius for that. His work 











been surprised at the answer. 





abounds in melody of the most exquisite type.’ 
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sum available for paying the boys is so small that punishment 
by fine is practically out of the question, since a boy has only 
to be a moderate imp to be in the position of owing the 
choirmaster a shilling or two when quarter-day comes round. 
Chastisement or other punitive measures being taboo, the 
choirmaster has had to depend on his skill and tact, 
backed up (sometimes !) by the moral support of the parents. 
To-day, in most cases, the head of the household is in the 
Army or engaged in war-work. There is such a demand for 
labour that on his fourteenth (in some cases, thirteenth) 
birthday a boy may step straight from his school into a job 
so well-paid that the pittance he received as a chorister is 
scorned. Even before he leaves school he canin many cases 
(such as in a town where troops are billeted) earn more 
in running errands in a week than he can in a quarter 
as a choirboy. Add to these conditions the very natural 
state of excitement and the slackening of discipline in the 
home (and in many cases in the school, owing to the lack 
of male teachers), the growth of cheap amusements, the Xc., 
&c., and we need not be surprised that the boy choir is 
indeed a handful in both the real and slang sense of the 
word. Some few parishes have boldly tackled the problem 
and have introduced female voices, either as a supplementary 
force, or asa substitute. We received recently the balance 
sheet of a country parish wherein the choir had been 
disbanded, owing partly to the difficulties mentioned above, 
and partly through the increase of expenses all round and 
the natural falling-off in donations and collections. A 
congregational type of service had been adopted instead with 
excellent results. The saving, even in this small village, 
amounted to some £20,—an amount that in a modest 
exchequer may easily mean the difference between the right 
and wrong kind of balance. As that eminent financial 
expert, Mr. Micawber, puts it, ‘Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result 
happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery.’ 

The present-day problem has therefore three sides, being 
concerned with shortage of men, boys, and money. 

The first of these deficiencies is more important in choirs 
of the Establishment than in those of Nonconformist places 
of worship, since the latter are usually well provided with 
female altos. In voluntary male choirs the alto part presents 
a difficulty at the best of times, most choirmasters having to 
content themselves with the desolate falsetto of an indifferent 
baritone. A good boy alto is a very rare bird indeed. It 
would seem that church choirs reduced to the proportions of 
that which so maltreated Lloyd in E flat (and there must be 
many such, and will be even more), had much better make 
the best of a bad job, and either disband and become ordinary 
members of the congregation, or content themselves with 
simple unison music, in which the people can take part. 
This need not involve the adoption of plainsong, for there 
are surely plenty of Anglican chants suitable for unison- 
singing ; and as to hymns, it will be by no means a bad test 
of merit to submit some of our favourites to the fiery ordeal 
of being transposed a tone lower, and sung in unison. 

COMMUNION SERVICES. 

For choral celebrations there is, first and best, plain- 
song, especially Merbecke, ‘ Missa de Angelis,’ ‘ Missa 
Simplex,’ &c., which are now to be had in cheap and good 
editions, and which have long since proved their usefulness 
at holiday seasons, week-day festivals, and on other occasions 
when only an incomplete choir has been available. But the 
majority of churches have not so far used plainsong for this 
service, and even under the present circumstances may wish 
to continue using modern settirgs. For obvious reasons it is 
impossible to give an exhaustive list of suitable music, but a 
glance at a Novello catalogue alone is sufficient to show that 
there is a good store to draw from. It may be helpful to 
direct attention to a few items that seem to stand out from 
the rest. Choirmasters who have still a man or two left, and 
who can make these survivors realise that even the privations 
of unison: singing are infinitely better than the performance 
of four-part harmony with one or more of the parts missing, 
will find a very useful unison setting in Redhead in D. The 
voice-part of this necessarily lies rather low for boys’ voices, 
so it would be expedient, as well as effective, to make use of 
boys’ and men’s (or solo) voices antiphonally. Bertheld 








though without Agnus Dei and Benedictus. E.G. Monk’s 
Unison Service in A (no Agnus Dei or Benedictus) is ve: 
adaptable, being so laid out that if parts are available they 
may be employed throughout, or in certain marked portions, 
G. M. Garrett in F (no Agnus Dei or Benedictus) makes 
effective use of men’s and boys’ voices alternately. 

For boys’ voices only, an excellent setting is Selby in 
E flat. It is in unison, with a little simple optional 
two-part work. Any set of boys able to sing well such 
services as Stanford in B flat, or Harwood, would find this 
well within their powers. Where the boys are sufficiently 
numerous and able to sing in twé parts, a setting in A flat 
by A. T. Blanchet will be found useful. It is particularly 
bright and tuneful. Though nominally for treble and alto 
voices, the lower part is throughout so pitched that it is 
equally suitable for a second treble. Choirmasters who 
are lucky enough to have some good boys and a couple of 
altos available will find some most interesting and effective 
work in Prendergast in E minor. It is rather difficult, but 
worth lots of trouble. An effective organ part is a feature. 


THE CANTICLES, 


For these there are chant settings too numerous 
to mention. Most of them can be effectively sung 
in unison, or by trebles only, a slight transposition 
being advisable in some cases. Of more elaborate 
settings, there are several of good, straightforward character 
that can easily be adapted for unison-singing—e.g., Button’s 
Jubilate in E flat, Steggall’s Jubilate in F, while Brewer's 
setting of the same canticle in B flat would be suitable for 
boys’ voices only. Most depleted choirs will probably prefer 
to sing Te Deum to three Anglican chants; those who want 
something more elaborate might consider the settings of 
Naylor in E flat or Hopkins in B flat. Especially good is 
Selby in D, in which trebles could be made good use of, 
while the organ has something interesting to say throughout. 

For the evening canticles there are good unison settings— 
Barnby in C, Gadsby in D, Goss in A, and Hopkins in 
B flat among the most useful ; Thomas Adams in C and 
G. J. Bennett in D are chiefly in unison, and such brief 
passages as are in harmony would suffer little if sung by 
trebles only or by full unison. Really good boy choirs will 
be well employed in John E. West’s admirable evening 
service in G (for two and three parts, with solo), and in 
Hugh Blair’s three-part setting in C major. Both these are 
free and modern in style, with excellent organ parts. 


ANTHEMS. 


There is so little point in singing an anthem in unison—or, 
more correctly speaking, octaves—that we must consider only 
works for trebles and altos. Here choirs and places where 
they make use of female voices have the advantage. A 
church with a choir of boys only is ors de combat in the 
matter of anthems, unless the boys are really first-rate. 
Where this is the case there is excellent fare in the shape of 
oratorio solos, which are not only highly effective sung by a 
treble chorus, but are of great benefit from the training 
point of view. (uite a good repertory may be made up of such 
treble unison anthems, so many of which suggest themselves 
that we need not stop to consider them. Where the boys 
are sufficiently numerous and skilful to sing in two parts, the 
following may be used: Smart’s tuneful * The Lord is my 
Shepherd,’ Macfarren’s ‘ The Tabernacle of God’ (Christmas 
and general), ‘Come and let us return’ (Lent or Advent), 
‘I will look unto the Lord’ (Lent or Advent), Madeley 
Richardson’s ‘Thy word is a lantern,’ Vincent Novello’s 
* Like as the hart,’ Marcello’s ‘As the hart panteth —a 
pleasant example of old music, the florid passages of which 
would be excellent practice—and Elgar’s ‘ Doubt not thy 
Father’s care.’ There is also a delightful setting by 
Ivor Atkins of ‘ Abide with me,’ for two-part treble chorus, 
with solo. Another good anthem for a similar combination 
is Blair's ‘ The Lord Himself is thy keeper.’ Myles B. Foster 
has written a set of six rather easy anthems for two trebles: 
‘The night is far spent,’ ‘ There were shepherds,’ ‘Is it 
nothing to you?’ ‘Why seek ye the living?’ ‘If ye 
then be risen with Christ,’ and ‘Eye hath not seen,’ thus 
providing for the various seasons of the Church’s year. 
In choosing three-part chorus work for boys’ voices, the 
part that requires most watching is the lowest, which 





Tours’s popular Service in F is published in unison form, 


must sof be of contralto texture. Here are a few anthems in 
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which the third part is such as may be easily sung by boys : 
Madeley Richardson’s ‘O ye that love the Lord,’ J. T. 
Field’s ‘ God shall wipe away all tears,’ Lloyd’s ‘ Whatsoever 
things were written,’ Macpherson’s ‘ The Lord looked down 
from heaven,’ John E. West’s ‘Praise the Lord, O my 
soul,’ and Akerman’s ‘Lo! from the hills.’ It should be 
noted, too, that Hugh Blair has arranged and composed 
settings of the Marriage and Burial services, and the 
responses at Matins and Evensong for two- and three-part 
treble chorus. The hardy annual Stainer’s ‘ Ye shall dwell 
in the land’ has been arranged for three parts, but the 
lowest part needs a real alto voice. 

Nonconformist and other places of worship where a good 
female choir is available will find most of the above- 
mentioned works useful, and in addition there are many 
choruses for S.S.A. or S.S.A.A. which will keep them well 
employed. Those who can dissociate the gentle Schubert 
from the present conflict will delight in his lovely four-part 
setting of ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd.’ Then there are the 
three fine motets of Mendelssohn, ‘Hear my prayer’ 
(s.s.A.), *O praise the Lord’ (s.s.A., with s.s.a. soli), 
and ‘O Lord, Thou hast searched me out’ (s.s.A.A. 
with solo quartet), and Brahms’s ‘ Blessed are they that dwell 
in Thy house’ (s.s.A.A.). A simple, pleasing chorus for 
s.S.A., with soprano solo, is Hiller’s ‘He in tears that 
soweth.” There are others, but this list is sufficient to put 
choirmasters on the track of something suitable to the 
present circumstances. The study of such music as the 
above will be of great benefit from the choir-training point 
of view, besides opening up a delightful field at present but 
too little known. Choirmasters and their diminished forces 
must prove their adaptability. They may profitably decide 
on simple unison music, or (even more profitably in some 
cases) may disband for a time, or develop themselves along 
new lines by means of some of the treble part-music 
mentioned above. What they should sof do, is to attempt 
to perform their ordinary repertory with inadequate forces. 
Anything is better and nothing worse than a s.A.T.B. chorus 
with two of the under parts missing; but this is by no means 
an unknown proceeding to-day. There is no need for such 
mutilation. By taking thought, choirmasters can so ‘carry 
on’ that the return of the tenors and basses will find them 
even better equipped than before the war. 


SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL’S NEW ‘MASS.’ 


In our last issue we recorded very briefly the production of 
this Mass on June at All Saints’, Margaret Street. Weare 
now glad to be able to give a more adequate account of the 
work, which has been kindly supplied by Mr. Walter S. Vale, 
under whose direction it was given : 

Sir George Henschel’s Mass for eight voices, a caffe/la, 
sung for the first time on Ascension Day at All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, is a most valuable addition to the 
music of the English Church. For a long time owing 
to the scarcity, or rather, the non-existence of such 
compositions, adaptations of Masses by the great 
composers have been sung, and however cleverly these 
adaptations have been made, yet the arrangement of 
fixed English words in place of Latin is always 
noticeable, and in some cases quite deplorable. Sir 
George Henschel, while treating the Mass in an 
entirely original way, has kept in view the liturgical 
requirements for the music, so that there is no senseless 
repetition of words, and it only takes a short time to 
sing. The music is very solemn, and while full of 
emotion, never ceases to be deeply religious in spirit. 
The part-writing is extremely vocal and interesting ; in 
fact, the choir had taken so much pleasure in the study 
of the work that at the first performance they practically 
Sang it from memory. The Mass consists of the usual 
six numbers—Kyrie Eleison, Credo, Sanctus and 
Benedictus, Agnus Dei, and Gloria in Excelsis, to 
which is added the ‘O Salutaris’ (in Latin). 

The Kyrie, announced by solo-tenor, and answered by 
chorus, is almost modal in character. The Credo is full 
of dignity, and is marked by some very original and 
beautiful modulations at ‘ Incarnatus est.’ The Sanctus 
is remarkable for the extreme beauty of the weaving of 
the vocal parts. The Benedictus is a quartet for solo 
voices, concluding with ‘ Hosanna in the Highest,’ sung 





antiphonally in chorus by treble and alto and tenor and 

bass, ending ##. The Agnus Dei is most impressive, 

rising to a great climax at the third — then 
a 


ending in quiet peacefulness. The O Salutaris is a 

very attractive piece of four-part writing inj time. The 

Gloria in Excelsis forms a fitting conclusion to a work 

which throughout breathes the spirit of religion and 

musicianship. 

We understand that, owing to the War, the Mass is not 
yet published. 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ORGAN. 


In our issue for November, 1900, we published an 
illustrated account of the late Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley’s 
famous foundation. Readers will perhaps remember that 
owing to Ouseley’s munificence, the College provides an 
excellent education for a number of boys, and at the same 
time a full Cathedral service in the best English tradition is 
maintained morning and evening in the beautiful chapel of 
the College. 

Tenbury is on the borders of Worcester and Shropshire, 
well away from the beaten track, and of those who know the 
reputation of the College few perhaps are aware that Ouseley, 
with his usual thoroughness, provided a ‘ Willis’ organ of 
considerable magnitude for the adequate support of the 
beautiful services. 

This was in 1878, and the instrument has continued in 
daily use until the present time, the only alterations being 
the enclosure of the Solo and the application of pneumatics 
to the Pedal in 1895. 

In certain respects, however, the instrument had become 
sadly out-of-date, and was in great need of thorough repair, 
so the Warden, the Rev. J. Hampton, and the Council 
decided that the organ should be thoroughly restored and 
modernised, and entrusted the work to the original builders, 
Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons. The work has been carried 
out under the direction of Dr. G. R. Sinclair, the organist of 
Hereford Cathedral, who has acted throughout as adviser to 
the College. The following is the Specification of the organ 
as it now stands: 


Compass— Manuals, CC to G, 56 notes. 


Pedals—CCC to F, 30 notes. 


PEDAL ORGAN. (12 stops.) 

1. Contra Bourdon oe oe Std. Wood 32 feet. 
2. Open Wood.. o 16 

3. Open Metal.. Metal 16 

4. Violone ee ee - 16 

5. Bourdon... oe oe oe Std. Wood 16 ,, 
6. Quint ee Metal 10% ,, 

7. Principal oe ee ” S 
8. Violoncelio .. os és a - . ws 
g. Fifteenth .. oe oe oe o 4 » 
ro. Mixture - es - * ” 5 ranks. 
11. Ophicleide (heavy pressure)... ts 16 feet. 
12. Clarion . « os - as a S » 


Cuorr ORGAN. (g stops.) 


13. Viola da Gamba 
14. Dulciana 
15. Claribel Flute ° 
16. Lieblich Gedackt .. 
17. Gemshorn + os 4 
18. Flauto Traverso .. - es a | ie 
$ 
8 


Metal §& feet. 


ci Wood 8 
. Std. Wood and Metal & 


19. Lieblich Flite 

20. Piccolo : oe 

21. Corno di Bassetto .. 

Great ORGAN. (15 stops.) 

22. Double Open Diapason .. ° Metal 
23. Bourdon... on ee oe Std. Wood 16 
24. Open Diapason No. 1 Metal §& 
25. Open Diapason No, 2 8 


26. Stopped Diapason.. Std. Wood & 

27. Claribel Flute - 8 

26. Quint Metal 5} 

29. eg . ” 4 

30. Flite harmonique os es * 4, 

31. Twelfth oe ee ss oe ” § 

32. Fifteenth .. ee ee oe ” ? *” 
33- Mixture * 2 ranks 
34. Fourniture .. = - os » 2 1» 
3s. Tromba (heavy pressure) ‘ 8 feet 
36. Clarion ( ,, o» © es * 4 »» 
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(13 stops and 7remu/ant.) 
.. Std. Wood and Metal 


Std. Wood and = 8 ” 


Swett Orcan. 


37. Lieblich Bourdon .. 16 feet. 
38. Open Diapason 


39. Lieblich Gedackt .. 


40. Salicional .. io “a “ on 8 un 
41. Voix Celeste ia (Ten. C) oe 8 99 
42. Geigen Principal .. ‘ oe ” 4 *” 
43 Flageolet .. oe ‘ ée *” 2 *” 
44. Mixture ‘ - ‘ ye ” 5 ranks 
45- Contra Fagotto .. , ws at 16 feet. 
46. Cornopean .. Js oa «e os 8 - 
47- Hautboy.. ail = os “ 3 ae 
48. Vox Humana ee ée * 8 89 
49. Clarion se an és - 9° 4 ” 


50. Tremulant. 


Soto Orcan. (6 Stops and 7remulant.) 


(Entirely enclosed in separate Swell-box.) 


st. Gamba - - “ “a Metal 8 feet. 
52. Flifite harmonique «a ve oe os - 8 
53. Concert Flute - ee ‘ a wh 2° 
54. Clarinet... ee ‘ oe oe oe o 
5s. Orchestral Oboe .. 

*56. Tremulant. 

57. Tuba (heavy pressure) .. - se * om 


© & com 


oo 


Covup.ers. 


58 Choir to Pedal. | 65. Swell to Great. 


59. Great to Pedal. 66. Solo to Great. 
60, Swell to Pedal. | 67. Swell sud, 

61. Solo to Pedal. 68. Swell unison off. 
62. Swedl to Choir. 69. Swell super. 

63. Solo te Choir. 70. Solo sud. 


64. Choir to Great. 


(The Octave Couplers also act through the various intermanual 


couplers.) 


71. Great Pistons to Combination Pedals. 


ACCESSORIES. 


Six adjustable combination pedals to the Pedal Organ. 
*Four adjustable combination pistons to the Choir Organ. 
Six adjustable combination pistons to the Great Organ. 

Five adjustable combination pistons to Swell Organ. 
*Four adjustable combination pistons to the Solo Organ. 


(The couplers are also affected by the various pistons when desired.) 


Reversible pedal tothe ‘ Great to Pedal’ Coupler. 

Reversible piston to the ‘ Great to Pedal’ Coupler. 

Reversible piston to the ‘ Swell to Great’ Coupler. 
*Reversible piston to the ‘Solo to Great’ Coupler. 


Lever pattern crescendo pedals to the Swell and Solo Organs. 


Winxp Pressures. 


Pedal. Fiuework, 3-in. Reeds, ro}-in. 
Choir. Throughout 3-in. 
Great. Fluework, 3-in. Reeds, 64-in. 
Swell. Throughout 3-in. 


Solo. Fluework, 3-1n., Reeds Nos. 61 and 64, 3-in. Tuba, ro$-in. 


Action, 10}-in, (and 3in. for Choir). 


Stops marked * prepared for at present. 


The action, with the exception of (mechanical) J/anwal 


to Pedal couplers, is entirely tubular pneumatic on the latest 
‘Willis’ pressure system ; this is applied to the manuals, 
manual couplers, pedal, drawstop and combination actions, 
the key-action being instantaneous in repetition and attack. 
The console fittings are of fumed oak. The drawstop jambs 
are at an angle of forty-five degrees to the keyboards, the draw- 
stop knobs are of solid ivory (with engraved lettering), and 
fitted with rosewood stems and bushings. The keys are laid 
with heavy plates of ivory, without surface joints, and the 
‘sharps’ are of ebony. The pedal-board, which is radiating 
and concave (‘ Willis’ pattern), is of teak, with detachable 
facing pieces, to facilitate renewal when worn. The com- 
bination pistons are of solid ivory, slightly concave, with 
engraved markings. The instrument is at present blown by 
hand, pending the introduction of suitable power into the 
College buildings. Special arrangements have been made 
whereby the Choir Organ may be played by using only one 
pair of light pressure feeders. 

From the above account it will be seen that while the 
instrument remains to a great extent as it was in Ouseley’s 
time, yet the reconstruction has brought it well into line 
with modern standards, and arrangements have been made 
so that modern string and diapason tones can be adequately 
represented at a later date, as well as the desirable intro- 
duction of some form of mechanical blowing. 


In view of the recent discussions on the subdject, it is 
interesting to note that the Tenbury Tuba is enclosed, 
Whatever the pros and cons of the arrangement it is certain 
that the crescendo effects obtained in this case are extremely 
valuable and at the same time, owing to the prominent 
position of the Solo in the lofty south transept which the 
organ occupies, the effect of the Tuba when coupled in Full 
Organ seems to be little impaired by its enclosure. 

We congratulate the Warden and Council on their spirit 
in initiating such an extensive undertaking during a very 
trying period for English organ-building, and Messrs. Willis 
on the successful manner in which they have carried out the 
reconstruction. The College now possesses a remarkably 
fine instrument which still retains those features of which the 
late Sir Frederick Ouseley was so fond. 





As an example of an organ recital programme of an 
unhackneyed character, and with a judicious blerd of serious 
and light, and of real organ music and transcriptions, the 
following is worth quoting : 


I. Kieff Processional .. Moussoresky 
a Echo Rustique (7-8 time) - Reébikov 
* | Pensée d’Automne i .. Joseph Jongen 
3 Introduction and Passacaglia “ Max Reger 
4 Menuet and Ballet .. a Debussy 
5 Sonata da Camera (No. 3) .. A. L. Peace 


me” we oe _ 
Romance sans paroles Joseph Bonnet 
Rhapsodie Catalane .. ne - ) 
It was played at Leeds Town Hall, on June 13, by 
Mr. H. Matthias Turton, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Aidan’s, Leeds. 


ae héroiqu 
‘ Elfes’ 


Programmes of foreign music are far more common than 
those devoted entirely to native work, so we think the 
following scheme of British organ music of interest. The 
recital was given at St. Nicholas, Whitehaven, by Mr. 
W. Wilson Foster : 

Prelude and Fugue in C minor . 


Preludes on Hymn Tunes: 
* Martyrdom * “ 


Healey Willan 
C. H. H. Parry 


‘Canterbury’ John Pullein 

* Southwell’ Charles Wood 
Rhapsody Harvey Grace 
Legend mm at E. C. Bairstow 
Allegretto Scherzando Stuart Archer 
Epinikion : C. B. Rootham 
Romance ‘ E. H. Lemare 
Pavane .. Bernard Johnson 
Berceuse es W. Faulkes 
Dithyramb Basil Harwood 


The members and friends of the Leeds New Choral Society 
gave a musical service at St. Aidan’s, Leeds, on Wednesday, 
June 7. Selections from Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Elijah’ were given, and the singing of the chorus 
reached a high level artistically, this being especially notice- 
able in ‘The heavens are telling’ and the first and final 
choruses of the ‘Elijah.’ Miss Annie Scott, Miss E. Ramsden, 
Miss Scougai, Mr. Stanley Crabtree, and Mr. T. R. Dibb 
were the soloists; Mr. H. B. Thornton was responsible for 
the organ accompaniments, and Mr. H. Matthias Turton 
conducted. 


We are glad to see evidences of enterprise among organ 
recitalists in the Colonies. Here is an excellent programme 
recently played by Mr. Wilfred Arlom at Manley Presbyterian 
Church, Sydney, N.S.W. :—Sonata in E minor, Rheinderger: 
Slumber Song, Schumann; Prelude, Cantiléne, and 
Scherzando, Gabriel Pierné; Adagietto and Carillon, 
Boellmann ; Andantino, Frank Bridge ; Berceuse, Arenshy; 
Andante Tranquillo, H. 44. Higgs; Voluntary in D minor, 
W. Russell. The programme contained some well-written 
annotations. 


Good work is being done, too, at Auckland Town Hall by 
Mr. Maughan Barnett, the city organist. We have received 
the programmes of four of his recent recitals, and find such 
items as Guilmant’s Third Sonata, Franck’s Pastorale, 
Boellmann’s Suite Gothique, the Andante from Elgars 
Organ Sonata, with transcriptions of works by Scriabin, 
Rachmaninov, Sibelius, Grieg, Verdi, Saint-Saéns, Bizet, 





Scarlatti, &c. Here again, helpful annotations are provides. 
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An amalgamation has been effected between Messrs. Wm. 
Hill & Son, of London, and Messrs. N orman & Beard, Ltd., 
of Norwich, London, and Glasgow, with a view to effecting 
economy in working and increased efficiency. A new 
Company has been registered under the style of Wm. Hill & 
Son and Norman & Beard, Ltd., 372, York Road, N., where 
the joint businesses will be carried on as usual, and the 
continuity and identity of each firm will be maintained. 


We are informed that Mr. H. Davis has been appointed 
by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltd., of the Cathedral 
Organ Works, Liverpool, as their representative in London. 
Mr. Davis was for many years associated with the late 
Henry Willis, and for the past fifteen years has been 
connected with the London branch of Messrs. Norman & 


Beard, Ltd. 


Brahms’s Requiem was sung at a special service in 
Southwark Cathedral on July 1. Before the service 
Sullivan’s ‘ In Memoriam’ Overture was played. There was 
a full orchestra, and Mr. Edgar Cook conducted. 


Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson gave his four-hundredth'recital at 
Nottingham Central Mission on July 9. The programme 
included two items written for the occasion—a Toccata by 
the recitalist, and ‘Star of Hope,’ by E. M. Barber. 


At a meeting of the Senate of Dublin University on July 1, 


Mr. Herbert Sydney Scott, Mus.B. (Oxon.), was granted the | 


same degree ad eundem, and was also made Mus.D. (Dublin). 


ORGAN RECITALS. 


Mr. George Leake, at St. Mark’s, Southampton—Fuguve on 
BACH (No. 1), Schumann ; Toccata, D’Zvry ; Grand 
Cheeur in G minor, Ho//ins. 

Mr. Arthur M. Flack, at Holy Innocents’, Hornsey—Jour de 
Noces, Archer; Festive March, Smart. 

Mr. F. J. Tarris, at St. Thomas’s, West Ham—Cantiléne 
Pastorale, Gui/mant ; Andante varied, Rea. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Scherzo 
in E minor, Rheinderger ; Overture ‘ Occasional Overture,’ 
Handel. 

Pte. F. E. Wilson, at St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne—Funeral 
March, Gui/mant ; Fugue in G, Arebs; ‘* Morning’ and 
‘Death of Asa,’ Grieg. 

Miss Florence Pope, at St. Peter’s, Hednesford—Funeral 
March and Sonata, No. 1, Guz/mant. 

Mr. Allan Brown, at the City Temple (three recitals)— 
Fugue in C minor, Xeuwbke ; Symphony in E minor, 
F. W. Holloway; Grand Choeur in E flat, Gui/mant ; 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn; Variations on ‘* Hanover,’ 
Lemare. At the Crystal Palace (two recitals)—Grand 
Cheeur in G minor, Ho//ins ; Improvisation on English 
Airs, Zemare; March on a Theme of Handel, Guz/mant?. 

Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn—Marche 
Héroique, Saint-Saéns; Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn ; 
Theme and Variarions in A, Hesse; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Back. 


* Mr. Herbert Pierce, at Union Chapel, Highbury (four |t 


recitals)\—Concert Overture in F, D’Zvry; Meditation 
and Echo, De /a Toméelle; Prelude in C sharp minor, 
Rachmaninov ; Two Choral Preludes, Buxtehude. 

Mr. Leslie Curnow, at Lydiard Street Institute—‘ Pomp and 
Circumstance,’ No. 1, Eigar; ‘Tragic Prologue,’ Aarg- 
Elert ; Grand Cheeur in D, Faulkes. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, at Central Mission, Nottingham 
(three recitals)—Overture to ‘Occasional Oratorio,’ 
Adagio Cantabile, Hopkins; Fantasia in E, Lyons ; 
Andantino, Frank Bridge. 

Mr. Herbert Ellingford, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(four recitals)\—Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; The 
Little Shepherd’ and Arabesque No. 1, Debussy; 
Variations on an Old English Melody, Stwart-Archer ; 
Air, ‘ nan apgg Church Bells,’ Wesley; Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn ; Hungarian March, Berfioz; Sonata in 

major, heinberger; Carillon, Marche 


Elgar ; 
Cortége, Gounod; ‘ 1812,’ Tchaskovsky. 








Mr. A. E. Davies, at St. Magnus, London Bridge— 


Preludes on ‘Melcombe’ and ‘Old 
March on a theme of Handel, Guz/mant. 

Mr. W. J. Wightman, at North Walsham Parish Church— 
Overture in C major, Ho//ins ; ‘ Question’ and ‘ Answer,’ 
Wolstenholme ; Canzona, Wheeldon ; Offertoire in D flat, 
Salomé. 

Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church—Variations 
from the Septuor, Beethoven; Toccata in F, Bach; 
Funeral March in A minor, A/endelssohn. 

Mr. Henry Riding, at Chigwell Parish Church—Andante, 
Boyce ; Adagietto, Bizet ; Military March, Gounod. 

Mr. C. C. Sumsion, at Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford— 
Overture, ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ Preludes on ‘ London New,’ 
Harvey Grace, and ‘Rockingham,’ Parry; Passacaglia, 
Bach ; Suite in G minor, Purcell. 

Mr. Henry Coleman, at Derry Cathedral, Londonderry— 
Overture to ‘ Iphigenia,’ G/uck; Chanson de nuit, Algar ; 
Sonata in F minor, Rheindberger. 

Mr. H. C. Tonking, at Newquay Wesleyan Church— 
Funeral March, 7chatkovsky; Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, Sach; Festival March ‘Illogan,’ TZonking; 
Overture, ‘ Ruy Blas,’ Mendelssohn. 

Mr. J. Matthews, at St. Stephen's, Guernsey—Overture 


104th,’ Parry; 


in F, Faulkes; Fantaisie Rustique, Wolstenholme ; 
* Finlandia,’ S7de/ius. 
Dr. Orlando <A. Mansfield, at Wilson College, 


Chambersburg, Pa.—Concert piece in E flat, Parker; 
Variations in B flat, A/ansfield; Sonata No. 6, 
Mendelssohn ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; 
Concert Toccatta, P. 7. Mansfeld. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Herbert Antclifie, organist and choirmaster, St. Wilfrid’s 
(Roman Catholic) Church, Sheffield. 

Mr. James Corin, organist and choirmaster, Horley Parish 
Church. 

Mr. W. G. Goodway, organist and choirmaster, St. Saviour’s, 
Clapham Common, S.W 

Mr. Arthur Yould, organist and choirmaster, Wokingham 
Parish Church. 








Reviews. 


Congregational Hymnary. 
[Congregational Union of England and Wales, Incorp., 
Memorial Hall, London. ] 

This bulky volume must surely be one of the most 
comprehensive of modern hymnals. It is divided into three 
sections,—hymns, chants, and anthems, the numbering being 
both separate and consecutive. Hymns reach the total of 
771, chants carry it on to 887, ard anthems, responses, 
amens, ‘service’ settings of canticles, &c., give us the final 
imposing total of 1004, besides a batch of alternative tunes. 
There are 1500 pages. Anything like an exhaustive notice 
of such a book is obviously impossible in the limited space at 
our disposal in these days. It is the less necessary too, as 
the greater part of the music is of a familiar and standard 


yee 
The chief differences between the ‘ Hymnary,’ and such 
books as ‘ Hymns A. & M.’ and ‘The English Hymnal’ are 
first, the inclusion of Anthems and the Nonconformist 
substitute for the Psalter under the same cover as the 
hymns, and second, a freedom of choice and arrangement 
possible only where the services are not liturgical. The 
influence of both Church of England collections is 
obvious throughout. Over a hundred tunes are by Dykes, 
Hopkins, and Stainer, and other of the original A. & M. 
composers are liberally represented, while it is safe to credit 
the example of the ‘ English Hymnal’ with the inclusion of a 
sprinkling of English folk-tunes and Welsh hymn melodies. 
Plainsong is sparingly represented, as might be expected, 
seeing that the melodies are rarely associated with other 
than the ancient office hymns, which naturally have no 
lace here. The few specimens given are unfortunately 
in the Anglicised form which is somehow supposed to make 
them more acceptable. 
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A hymnal, more than any other collection of music, must 
cater for folk of all tastes, as well as for that by no means 
small (or uncritical) section with no taste at all. Bearing 
this in mind we may turn a lenient eye on some of the tunes 
found here. Many of them, we may be sure, are included 
because they have become associated with certain hymns. 

Since a popular hymnal cannot be compiled with a view 
solely to musical excellence, it cannot be judged solely from 
a musical standpoint. It may be said, however, that in the 
*‘ Hymnary’ the balance is so much on the right side that the 
most fastidious congregation may easily go through a year’s 
services, and use nothing but good tunes. 

The second part of the book consists of the Canticles and 
a selection from the Psalms, with extracts from the Old and 
New Testaments, set to Anglican chants. The system of 
pointing is (with a few modifications) that of the ‘* Congre- 
gational Church Hymnal’ (1887), so that choirs adopting the 
new book will not be faced with the ungrateful task of 
wrestling with new principles. By the way, we note a use 
of the word ‘chant’ which is surely indefensible. A 
suggestion for the abbreviation of certain Psalms is worded 
thus: ‘If this chant be found too long, it may begin at verse 
—.’ A similar confusion of terms appears in the use of 
‘chants’ on the title-page of this section, and ‘ Psalms’ as 
the page-heading. 

In selecting the 111 anthems that make up the third part 
of the book, the compilers (says a prefatory note) ‘have 
restricted themselves in the main to such works as can be 
rendered by choirs of average size and capability.’ The 
limitation has not prevented them from making a collection 
of excellent examples of various schools—a fact that should 
be instructive to choirs who prefer to join in the murder of a 
difficult work rather than take pains to do a simple thing 
well. The compilers have cast their net wide. We have 
Farrant’s ‘ Call to remembrance,’ ‘ Hide not Thou Thy face,’ 
and ‘Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake,’ Gibbons’s 
* Almighty and Everlasting God,’ some old favourites by 
Clarke Whitfeld, Crotch, Greene, Kent, and Attwood. 
Among the modern and more difficult anthems are Wesley’s 
touching ‘ Wash me throughly,’ Steggall’s ‘God came from 
Teman, some Mendelssohn choruses—‘ How lovely are the 
messengers,’ ‘As the hart pants,’ ‘Cast thy burden,’ ‘He 
that shall endure,’ ‘ Lift thine eyes,’ ‘He watching over 
Israel,’ ‘ Lord, how long wilt Thou forget me,’ ‘See what 
love hath the Father,’ ‘To God on high,’ and ‘Sleepers, 
wake ’—and Spohr’s ‘ How lovely are thy dwellings fair.’ 
Tchaikovsky’s beautiful Cherubic Hymn will bring to many 
choirs a new idiom, or, rather, the modern use of an 
old idiom. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘O that I knew where 
I might find Him’ is here, but it is disappointing to 
find his ‘God is a Spirit’ absent. We have instead (Smart’s 
setting of the words—in the same key, and curiously like 
Bennett's in its opening bars. The anthem section concludes 
with ‘Ancient Hymns and Canticles,’—settings of ‘Te Deum’ 
(Smart in F, Stanford in B flat, and Parry in D), 
* Magnificat’ and ‘Nunc Dimittis’ (Bunnett in F, Stainer’s 
Parisian Tones, and Calkin in F), ‘Jubilate Deo’ (Garrett 
in F) and ‘ Cantate Domino’ and * Deus Misereatur’ (Bunnett 
in E). Miscellaneous items are Ferial and Festal Responses 
(Tallis) organ accompaniments to ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ by 
Stainer and by Hopkins, and the former’s Sevenfold Amen and 
version of the Dresden Amen. The indexing is copious and 
convenient, and the general arrangement excellent. The 
book is issued in various forms: (1) Hymns and Tunes, 
(2) Chants, (3) Anthems, (4) Chants and Anthems, and 
(5) Hymns, Chants and Anthems. Tonic Sol-fa and Organ 
Editions will be published as soon as practicable. Altogether 
a notable collection, and a result of their six years’ work on 
which the Committee are to be congratulated. 


Three Songs for Mezz0-soprano or Baritone. Words by 
Thomas Moore. Music by Francis Edward Gladstone. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Three well-contrasted lyrics. ‘Sweet dreams’ is a 
charming song, and a rousing martial note is struck in ‘Oh 
for the swords of former time!’ *The steersman’s song’ 
strikes us as being a trifle square. By-the-by, the end of 
verse I, with its reiteration of the cry, ‘ Port, my boy! Port,’ 
is a little startling until one reminds oneself that the words 
are used strictly in a nautical sense. 





es 
Folk-Song Intermezzo; Evening Whispers; Preludium: 
Rococo; Berceuse. By Selim Palmgren. 
Concert Study (for pianoforte). By Eugéne Goossens, 
[J. & W. Chester.] 

Of the Palmgren pieces, we like especiall * Evening 
whispers’ (a work full of delicate charm), and the rather 
eerie Prelude. Mr. Goossen’s study is a brilliant affair, in 
which the idiom is that of to-day and—perhaps we should 
add—of to-morrow. 


Caprice No. 2 (for pianoforte). By York Bowen. 
[G. Ricordi & Co. ] 
A vigorous and brilliant composition, but we must confess 
to finding the numerous successions of ninths somewhat 
cloying. 


Op. 13. 


Three Sacred Songs. By Alfred H. Allen. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

The composer has successfully avoided the various pitfalls 

which beset the writers of sacred songs, and has produced 

three dignified and earnest settings of familiar words. The 

simple (but not trite) ‘ Evening Hymn for Passiontide’ js 
perhaps the best of the set. The songs need a high voice. 


Op. 3. 


Third Album of Songs. Poems by Mary Coleridge. Music 

by Henry G. Ley. Op. 10. 

[Sydney Acott & Co., Ltd., Oxford.] 

Like its predecessors, this album shows the composer to be 
a musician of serious aim, and we wish we had space to give 
it the consideration it deserves. It must suffice to say that 
the eight lyrics are well worth the attention of artistic singers, 
They are not easy to sing or plays and need temperament 
even more than technique for their performance. They suit 
a baritone or mezzo-soprano. 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. Set to music in the key of 
E flat by Henry R. Bird. (Novello’s Parish Choir Book, 
No. 937-) 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

A smoothly-flowing setting by the late organist of St. Mary 
Abbotts. The voices are engaged in four-part harmony 
throughout, save for a couple of bars, and as the organ part 
possesses no independent features, the service might well be 
sung unaccompanied. It is easy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Growth of Music: A Study in Musical History for 
Schools. By H. C. Colles. Part 3: Ideals of the 
19th century. Pp. 194. (Oxford University Press.) 
This is a valuable addition to the literature of music 
especially designed for upper schools. It is not an 
arid list of dates or a tiresome series of anecdotes of 
composers, but a critical and historical survey of 
19th century musical progress. We hope later to say 
something more on this and the two preceding parts. 

The Science of Musical Sounds. By Dayton Clarence 
Miller, D.Sc., Professor of Physics, Case School of 
Applied Science. Pp. 286. (Macmillan & Co.) This 
is a lucid survey of acoustic phenomena in its musical 
aspect. The illustrations are admirable. 

Coram Cardinali. By Edward Bellasis. Pp. 134 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) A collection of various 
articles. Gives oditer dicta of Cardinal Newman on 
musical subjects. 

The National Music of Poland: its Character and Sourits. 
By Marguerite Walaux, with an Introduction by Emil 
Mlynarski. Pamphlet, pp. 44. Price 6d. net. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) In this short essay Madame 
Walaux gives a masterly survey of Polish musical history. 

The Oxford Song-Book. Collected and arranged by 
Percy C. Buck, M.A., Mus.D., Oxon., &c. Pp. 212. 
Price 5s. net. (Oxford University Press—Humphrey 
Milford.) Provides a collection of national songs with the 
voice part incorporated with the pianoforte part. The 
keys are generally too low for ordinary school use, the 
appeal of the book being rather to the young man. 
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SHORT ANTHEM FOR FOUR VOICES. 


Psalm xcvii 10 Comyosed by S. CoLERtpcE-TarLon, 


Lonpon; NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lim1TEp; and NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., New Yore 
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Correspondence. 


INSTRUMENTS WITH SYMPATHETIC STRINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—Unfortunately I was not present at Dr. Southgate’s 
lecture, and only know the contents of his paper from the 
compressed report in the A/usical Times (February, 
p. 93). Under the circumstances, it would be well 
to wait until I can read it im extenso in the annual 
volume of the ‘Proceedings.’ But in the meantime 
perhaps I may be allowed to point out that John Playford 
does not credit Daniel Farrant with the invention of 
the Viol d’Amore, but with the invention of sympathetic 
The statement occurs in the 1661 edition (and 


refers to the Lyra Viol. I hope you will allow me to 
quote the whole passage, as it is important and sets other 
points at rest. It reads as follows: 

‘The first authors of inventing and setting lessons 
this way [the Lyra-way] to the Violl, was, Mr. Daniel 
Farunt, Mr. Alphonso Ferabosco and Mr. John 
Coperario alias Cooper. The first of these was a person 
of much Ingenuity for his several Rare Inventions of 
Instruments, as the Poliphant and the Stump, which 
were strung with wire; And also of his last, which 
was a Lyra Viol, to be strung with Lute Strings and 
Wire Strings, the one above the other; the Wire Strings 
were conveyed through a hollow passage made in the 
Neck of the Viol, and so brought to the Tail thereof, 
and raised a little above the Belly of the Viol, by a 
Bridge of about 4 an Inch; These were so laid that 
they were Equivolent to those above, and were 
Tuned Unisons to those above, so that by the striking 
of those Strings above with the Bow, a Sound was drawn 
from those of Wire underneath, which made it very 
Harmonious. Of this sort of Viols I have seen many, 
but Time and Disuse has set them aside.’ 

The author then proceeds to explain the ‘ Lone Lyra Viol’ 
without sympathetic strings. Daniel Farrant could not have 
been the inventor of the Viol d’Amore if the statement to be 
found in Laurent Grillet’s book is correct that at an Exhibition 
of Musical Instruments held in 1898 there was shown a Viol 
d’Amore made at Brescia in 1500 (‘ Les ancétres du Violon 
et du Violoncelle.’ Paris, 1901).—Yours faithfully, 

24, Henderson Road, Lewis L. Kropr. 

Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


DR. TERRY AND DR. HABERL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Sir,—Is it, I wonder, of any use continuing the discussion 
of a subject long ago settled ? 

The Plainsong revival has now occupied the attention of 
scholars for some forty years. Haberl stands condemned by 
the whole body of expert opinion in Europe. I quoted, as 
evidence, this expert opinion; Mr. Milne produces no 
evidence beyond the uncorroborated asseverations of the 
indicted party. The mere assertions of the defendant in 
the dock are not usually accepted as ezvidence. Until Mr. 
Milne can produce some Plainsong expert in support of 
Haberl, I submit that this discussion is an idle one. 

4 _ Of course, we cannot fail to gather that Mr. Milne dislikes 
the Pope of Rome, and the Solesmes monks,—both 
irrelevant issues,—and that his defence of Haberl is really 
a peg on which to hang a ‘no Popery’ deliverance. This 
introduction of the odtwm theologicum into a purely scholastic 
question is in every way regrettable. 

Pace Mr. Milne, every Plainsong student knows that it 
was Haberl and his publisher Pustet who were responsible 
for the adoption of the Ratisbon-Medicean edition ; that it 
was Pustet and Haberl who successfully ‘ jockeyed off the 
course’ the Reims-Cambrai edition,—a faulty one in the 
light of present-day research, but at that time superior to 
anythin in the field; that it was Pustet and Haberl who used 
the machinery of the Caeci/ienvercin to burke discussion of the 
Ratisbon-Medicean publications, and to break up the Arezzo 
Congress (Mr. Milne is discreetly silent on this point); that it 
was Pustet and Haberl (and the obedient Caeci/ienverein) 





every independent scholar ; that it was Pustet and Haberl 
who fought tooth and nail for the preservation of the Ratisbon 
text, when every scholar in Europe had declared it spurious. 
If Mr. Milne does not know these things we may regret his 
lack of information, but we cannot take him seriously against 
the whole weight of European expert opinion. 

There is now in Anglican circles a considerable amount of 
expert knowledge on the Plainsong question, and two of the 
most reliable of European authorities on Plainsong texts (the 
Rev. G. H. Palmer and the Rev. H. M. Bannister) happen 
to be Anglican clergymen. May I suggest—in all humility 
—that before Mr. Milne again commits himself to print, he 
consults either of these two scholars as to their opinion of 
Haberl’s scholarship ? 

Mr. Milne’s first letter was a re-echo of Zhe Tablet 
correspondence from the fact that both he and Haberl’s 
Tablet apologists quoted the same authority—to wit (the 
uncorroborated assertions of), Haberl himself. Identical 
arguments need but one answer. That is why I referred 
Mr. Milne to 7he 7ad/et for my answer to his criticisms on 
my Afusical Times article. 

One need not waste time on Mr. Milne’s suggestion that 
but for Haberl, Dr. Terry and other individuals of his type 
would to-day be still repeating fables concerning Palestrina. 
Haberl was lucky enough to ‘get the job’ of editing 
Palestrina and di Lasso for an excellent publishing firm. 
Failing him, were there no others? What about Bellermann, 
Sandberger, Adler, or Wolff (to name only a few)? Does 
Mr. Milne seriously contend that original research on 
16th century composers would not have moved unless and 
until Haberl gave it a push? Independent scholars (less 
widely advertised) have travelled over all Haberl’s ground ; 
and if this were the time and place for such discussion, 
Mr. Milne might be surprised at some of their estimates 
of Haberl’s editorial work. 

Like Mr. Casaubon, Haberl started with ‘that species of 
reputation which precedes performance—often the larger 
part of a man’s fame.’ He had a fair field and most of the 
favour ; and if his inflated reputation has suffered eclipse, it 
is the result of his own bungles and blunders. They are now 
too notorious to be discussed seriously. 

R. R. Terry. 

P.S.—When one speaks of ‘Romans,’ one means the 
inhabitants of the City of Rome, not (as Mr. Milne seems to 
think) the members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
P.P.S.—Mr. Milne speaks of ‘the side which Dr. Terry 
champions.’ As I am unconscious of having championed 
anyone’s side, one would like Mr. Milne to be a little more 
explicit as to his meaning. 


HANDEL AT CANONS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
Sir,—Mr. R. A. Streatfeild now narrows down his 
contentions to the ‘ Esther’ performance. His disapproval, 
alone, cannot brand a statement as ‘a mere fabrication.’ 
The question remains whether, after all, public commonsense 
so signally fails to interpret aright traditions and historical 
references that have stood the test of well-nigh two centuries. 
In addition to unbroken local reputation, the fact that Handel 
produced ‘ Esther’ for the Duke of Chandos has been univer- 
sally chronicled. Where, therefore, would Mr. Streatfeild 
have us believe the performance took place if not in the 
beautiful little church which the Duke had but recently 
erected and equipped for use on all such occasions? 
Everyone will recognise Mr. Streatfeild’s sincerity of 
purpose; but I cannot see that he has so far produced 
anything to warrant a revision of my contribution to your 
March number.—Yours faithfully, 

22, Fernshaw Road, S.W., 
July 5, 1916. 


We have received a long and interesting letter from 
Mr. F. J. Parsons, Meteorologist, R.E., *somewhere in 
France,’ commenting on the articles on organ recitals in our 
July number. We are sorry we cannot find room for the 
letter in full. Mr. Parsons takes exception to organ tran- 





CHURCHILL SIBLEY. 





scriptions of modern pianoforte music, but surely these 
transcriptions, like those of any other kind of instrumental 
music, must be judged entirely by the result. 


‘ The proof of 





who cadeavoured to throw discredit on the research of 





the pudding—— "” 
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Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


Joun Witi1aM NEWTON, musical director of the 
Royal Marine Band, Portsmouth, on June 26, at the age 
of forty-three. He began his musical career as a chorister 
in Ely Cathedral. After eight years’ service in the Band of 
the Prince of Wales’s Own Norfolk Artillery, in which he 
became trumpet-major, he was appointed bandmaster of the 
Duke of Connaught’s Own Sligo Artillery. Later, after a 
visit to Singapore, he was at Kneller Hall as a student from 
1901 to 1904, and on leaving this School he became 
bandmaster of the Durhams. In 1910 he succeeded to the 
Royal Marines post. The widow received the following 
telegram from the Keeper of the Privy Purse: ‘The King 
and Queen deeply regret the loss you and the Navy have 
sustained by the death of your husband in the service of his 
country. Their Majesties truly sympathise with you in your 
sorrow.’ 

CuHarRLes Austin Cox, Rector of Holy Trinity 
(Roman Catholic) Church, Brook Green, London, W., on 
June 26, aged sixty-three. Born in London in 1853, and 
educated at St. Edmund’s College and Hammersmith, 
Father Cox was ordained a priest in 1879, and was attached 
to Our Lady of Victories, Kensington, for thirty-one years. 
In 1910 he was appointed Rector of Brook Green. As a 
brilliant organist and conductor Father Cox was known 
throughout the diocese of Westminster, and he composed 
much sacred music, including the well-known hymn ‘ 
bless our Pope,’ to be found in most Catholic hymnals. 


TuRLOGH MACSWEENEY, the most famous of present- 
day Irish pipers, on July 3, aged eighty-nine. Born at 
Gweedore, Co. Donegal, in 1829, Mr. MacSweeney, 
who could claim descent from an Irish Prince, was the last 
of the celebrated Ulster pipers, and got first prize at the 
Chicago Exhibition in 1893. His eccentricities for sixty 
years were well known, but as a performer he was inimitable. 

EDWARD J. DE Coprett, of New York, the generous 
patron of the famous Flonzaley Quartet, on April 30. The 
sad event occurred suddenly, at his residence, soon after the 
quartet party had played a Beethoven Quartet. Mr. Coppett 
was of Swiss origin, and the players were named after his 
home in Switzerland. He was a man of great wealth. 





In our July issue we recorded the death, at the front, of 
Mr. Bates, elder son of Mr. James Bates, the head of the 
London College for Choristers. We now, with deep regret, 
record the sudden death of Mr. James Bates’s wife. Deep 
sympathy is felt with Mr. Bates in this double affliction. 

In our July issue we gave an obituary notice of the late 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. We understand that after a long 
illness she died at New Hartford, Conn., U.S., on May 13. 





THE LATE DR. MACLEAN. 
HON. SEC. INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


As briefly noted with much regret in our July number, 
Dr. Charles Donald Maclean died on June 23, after a short 
illness. His career was a remarkable and useful one. 
He was born on March 27, 1843, at Cambridge, where his 
father, the Rev. A. J. Maclean (who died in 1858), was a 
Fellow-Commoner at Trinity College. In his early boyhood 
he devoted much time to music, and later he was sent to 
Shrewsbury School, where within three years of his entry he 
became head boy, and he was awarded an exhibition to 
Oxford. At the University he obtained an open classical 
scholarship at Exeter College. Music continued to attract 
him ; he Senne the organist of his College, and in 1862, 
at the age of nineteen, he took the Mus. Bac. degree, and in 
1865 the Mus.Doc. degree, meantime also passing for the 
Arts degree. An Overture, ‘Cynthia’s revels,’ which was 
performed at Hanover Square Rooms in 1864, showed 
the bent of his mind towards orchestral music. For many 
years after this date he was an Indian Civil servant, chiefly 
in Madras, holding in turn an under-secretaryship, a 
judgeship, and becoming a chief administrator of a large 
district. His capacity in these posts elicited high testimonials. 








This important work was varied by musical activities in this 
country. In 1872 he was selected from a Jarge number of 
candidates for the office of — and music director of 
Eton College, a post in which he was succeeded by Mr, 
(afterwards Sir) Joseph Barnby. During his régime at 
Eton, Maclean introduced German professors to teach 
instrumental music, established house singing classes as 
feeders to a combined musical Society, and formed a local 
orchestra by uniting school and town resources. In 1880 he 
was a candidate for the organistship of the Crystal Palace, 
and came out second in the competition. He often 
appeared as a solo organist at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, and elsewhere. For some time he studied 
under Ferdinand Hiller at Cologne. In 1896 he was 
a candidate for the post of Principal of Guildhall 
School of Music, then vacant by the death of H. Weist Hill, 
but the choice fell upon Barnby, who left Eton for the purpose 
of taking over the new duty. Dr. Maclean had retired 
from the Indian Civil Service in 1893, and from that 
date until his death he resided in London and took an 
important part in numerous musical undertakings, more 
especially in the work of Societies. At this period of his 











| Photo, by J. Russell & Sons. 


life he became closely associated with the International 
Musical Society. He was joint-secretary of the English 
Branch, and since 1908 he was general-secretary of the 
federated body. His linguistic attainments, in German and 
French more especially, were a great, and in fact an indis- 
pensable asset in this important position. He attended the 
Congresses held at Vienna and Paris, but his influence was 
most exerted in the organization of the great International 
Congress held in London in 1911, the voluminous polyglot 
report of which he very ably edited. The serious situation 


for the Society created by the War, and the autocratic and > 


illegal declaration of the heads of the German branch that 
the Society was at an end, led Dr. Maclean to take the 
leading part in organizing the English and other branches of 
the Society to resist this development, and it must be feared 
that the work thrown upon him in this connection aggravated 
his last illness. In his secretarial work on behalf of the 
Society he displayed an extraordinary passion for elaboration 
of detail ; an enthusiasm and a devotion that not only cost 
him time but considerable expenditure of money which he 
generously gave to the cause. His critical and historical 
contributions to the Magazine of the Society showed wide 
and erudite knowledge. He was a well-known figure at 
London musical functions, and his spoken and written 
criticisms of modern musical developments showed that he 
had an open and broad mind. His holidays before the 
War were generally spent in Germany, near Ric 

Strauss’s summer quarters, and this led to an acquaintance 
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th that apostle of German art. A desire to go on com- 
on be ae irresistible to Maclean, and nearly all his 
oe emanations were in orchestral form. Dan Godfrey, of 
Bournemouth fame, whose zeal for British music is so deeply 
iated by our native composers, was always willing to 

give Maclean’s works a hearing. He says: 


I deeply ‘regret the death of my old and valued friend 
Dr. Charles Maclean, with whom I had been associated 
in musical work for the past twelve years. He indeed 
died ‘in harness,’ and was a ceaseless worker without 
any hope or prospe¢t of reward in the cause of our art. 
It is doubtful whether his efforts in connection with the 
International Musical Society have been fully realized and 
appreciated, and undoubtedly his end was hastened by 
his zeal on behalf of his last pet scheme: Reciprocation 
between Russia and England to make the works of 
composers of the respective countries better known. He 
was thorough in all he undertook, and in many respects 
will be very much missed. 


Amongst his most recent compositions are a ‘ Pageant 
March,’ Pianoforte Concerto in F, ‘Laodamia,’ and a 
Character Piece, ‘ From Bavaria.’ 

The funeral took place at Kensal Green on June 27. 
There was a Requiem at the Servite (R.C.) Church, 
Fulham Road, on the same morning. Amongst those 
present, some of whom represented the Societies with which 
the deceased had been connected, were Sir Frederick 
Bridge, Sir Charles Stanford, Dr. Southgate, Dr. McNaught, 
Mr. Otto Kling, Mr. Thomas Shindler (Registrar Royal 
College of Organists), Mr. Thomas Craven, and Mrs. 
Newmarch. Sir Alexander Mackenzie was prevented from 
attending owing to an important rehearsal at the Royal 
Academy of Music. The relatives present included Mr. 
Alick Maclean (son of the deceased), the well-known 
composer and musical director. 

There was no music at the Requiem or at the graveside. 





In the course of his address at the annual meeting of the 
Royal College of Organists, held on July 22, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie said : 

Charles Maclean was a man of remarkably varied 
accomplishments. The latter part of his life was 
devoted to the promotion of our native music. Only those 
associated with him in the work of the International 
Musical Society could possibly know how sincerely he 
worked and how persistently he aspired to bring about 
a European acknowledgment of our claim and our 
right to a place among the so-called musical nations. 
Maclean was literally struck down while employed in 
the service of British music, the future interests of which 
lose a most loyal friend. Most of us have personal 
peculiarities: without them daily intercourse might 
become intolerably monotonous, and Maclean was 
certainly not unique in this respect. 


THOMAS WEELKES. 


On May 16, the Rev. E. H. Fellowes, M.A., Mus.B., read 
a aa before the Musical Association on ‘ Thomas Weelkes,’ 
whose work, both sacred and secular, has been neglected in a 
lamentable manner by English musicians ever since his time. 
The small portion of his music which is known to the present 
generation is limited to a few madrigals of a straightforward 

pe, and he is quite unrecognised as the daring innovator 
that he a was. Who knows him as the young man (by 
many years the junior of Byrd, Morley, and of John Mundy, 
who alone of English madrigalists were in the field before 
him) who defied all musical convention of his time, who 
struck out a new and brilliant line of his own, who introduced 
novel harmonic effects, who displayed a keen dramatic 
sense, and who provided some of the earliest examples of 
the constructive principles of musical form? Unlike so 
many innovators in the various fields of creative art, Weelkes 
was led on by his originality as a general rule to broader 
paths of beauty rather than the reverse; his experiments 
seldom impress the hearer so much from the point of view 
of their novelty, astonishing though that was in his case, as 
by their inherent interest and suitability. 


It is important to emphasise the fact that the harmonic 
revolution of this period, which is so commonly ascribed 
entirely to Italian influence, can be shown to have originated 
simultaneously and independently in England also. This 
fact has been overlooked chiefly for two reasons. In the 
first place because the Italian experiments of Monteverde, 
Peri, Caccini, and others were not confined to harmonic 
innovations, but led on to the still more important develop- 
ments to which opera as an art-form owes its origin ; 
consequently this revolutionary movement has not unnaturally 
—— itself as a single entity to the minds of subsequent 

istorians, and the credit for it in all its separate details has 
come to be generally ascribed to these Italians alone. 

A second reason why the part played by English composers 
in the vastly important harmonic developments of this period 
has been overlooked is due to the fact that not only the 
popularity—but even the bare knowledge of their madrigals 
—has, with a neglect that is more than a little discreditable 
to the musicians of their own country that have succeeded 
them, been limited to those particular compositions which 
are designed upon a simple rhythmic outline and clothed 
with the more conventional harmonies of their time. 
Furthermore, the musical public in many instances has been 
deceived by deplorable editorial methods that have resulted 
in the elimination of unexpected harmonies such as have 
been judged by certain academic minds to be of the nature 
of improprieties committed by the madrigalists, and as being 
chords scarcely decent to the ears of respectable folk. 

It ought to be borne in mind that when Weelkes published 
his first volume, in 1597, he was probably not more than 
twenty-two years of age. The only English publications 
already issued were Byrd’s two sets in 1588 and 1589, four 
out of the five of Morley’s sets, and a set by John Mundy, 
At the very beginning of this set, Weelkes struck out a new 
line, for out of the first six madrigals only two are of the 
conventional, gay, pastoral character commonly associated 
with the word madrigal in England up to that time. The 
actual application of this term to musical settings of words 
of a sad or serious or emotional type was a definite innovation 
by Weelkes, in which he was followed by all the subsequent 
Tudor madrigalists, notably by Wilbye and Gibbons. 

The late W. H. Husk had spoken in Grove’s Dictionary 
of Weelkes’s work as distinguished ‘ by a certain characteristic 
stiffness.’ This statement might have been set aside as of 
small consequence, but for the fact that it has been copied 
almost verbatim, and with a want of critical originality quite 
inconsistent with the rest of their work, by two well-known 
writers in more modern times. The statement is probably 
founded upon the widespread misconception as to the rhythms 
employed by the Tudor musicians. 

Weelkes must be regarded as one of the greatest of the 
English madrigalists, surpassed only by Wilbye, who 
undoubtedly wrote in a more polished style and with a 
greater delicacy of expression ; he also attained to a rather 
more subtle sense of beauty. On the other hand, Weelkes 
certainly surpassed all his contemporaries in wealth of 
imagination and in originality, and the whole of his work 
reaches a@ wonderfully high level of excellence. It is 
impossible not to regret that far more of Weelkes’s very 
attractive madrigals should not be made popular favourites, 
but there is good ground for confidence that the ple 
of this country are at last learning to fall back on their own 
resources in music as in other things. They will not be 
slow to recognise the priceless heritage left them by those 
musicians of our own nation who at the Tudor period 
made English music to stand in the forefront of the music o: 
Europe. 

A small choir of boys and men from Westminster Cathedral 
sang under Dr. Terry’s direction a number of madrigals as 
illustrations to Mr. Fellowes’s paper. 








The Carnegie Scholarship has been awarded by the Court 
of the Musicians’ Company to R. W. Parsglove (violinist). 
He is a student at the Guildhall School. Medals have been 
awarded to Bandmaster T. A. Stopford (2nd Battalion Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment), of Kneller Hall, to K. T. 
Jackson, of the Royal Naval College, and to Lilian Stiles 





Allen (vocalist), of the Guildhall School. 
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‘SIEGFRIED’ IN THE OPEN AIR, AT ST. LOUIS. A HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Open-air opera had its first ‘try-out’ at Robinson Field on ST. Law gree Ww Brrcevace (Canons). ; 
June 16, and the production was accompanied by a remark- The heading of this notice conjures up associations of 
able incident in the attempt of a mass of people, estimated | huge choirs and an immense arena. That most of Handel’s 
between 10,000 and 12,000, to get within audible distance of choral music can be imposingly performed by great numbers 
Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried’ as presented by an all-star cast from the | f singers is a truism. But that probably as much deep 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. Through a musical appreciation can be felt when only a comparatively 
most unfortunate contract with the owners of the park, | Small and highly efficient choir and orchestra perform in a 
Director Edward Siedle was unable to erect his enormous | Church that holds only two or three hundred persons is not 
portable stage and orchestra platform at a distance close | 5° widely understood. Certainly the fact was demonstrated 
enough to the seats so that even a part of the music could be beyond dispute on July 13 at St. Lawrence’s, Whitchurch, the 
heard, Quite unfortunately, the managers did not foresee | OCc@sion being the bicentenary of the re-opening of the church. 
the action which was going to be taken by a major portion of | St. Lawrence Church has an extremely interesting interior 
the audience. (we gave a picture . it with = — number), but it has 

At 7.45 p.m. Conductor Artur Bodanzky started to direct | €V€M more interest because of its direct association with / 
the phe but not a sound was heard 4 the seats of the | Handel, and the famous Duke of Chandos who, hard by, 
grand stand, owing to the noise made by late-comers, as well | €rected his magnificent mansion. But we need not here 
as the distance. Then came a sudden rush cf people laden | capitulate the history and myths that are the pride of the 
with wraps, chairs and other articles, hastening down the | 2©'8 bourhood. It is sufficient to feel that the personality of 
aisles and over the ball grounds to a place of vantage the great composer seems to haunt the church. It was meet 
immediately in front of the orchestra and stage. Great noise | 4d right therefore that in celebrating the bicentenary the 
and excitement accompanied this rush, and it was fully thirty | ™usic should be nearly all by Handel, the exception being a 
or forty minutes before five or six thousand people had settled melodious anthem by Mr. Edward Cutler, who has had long 
themselves immediately in front of the stage on chairs, benches | @8S0ciations with the neighbourhood. The selection given 
and wraps on the precious baseball diamond which was the | WaS well chosen, and as we have indicated above, it was 
bone of contention in erecting the stage. The police did | #dmirably performed. The chief patron of the Festival was 


seme SSS tse BY SS wOe ete 


not interfere, except to keep order, and after this unusual | Sir Arthur du Cros, Bart., M.P., of Canons Park, and it was € 

change was made, the performance proceeded in a more by his liberality that the professional choir and orchestra had it 

regular way. It is doubtful whether such action has ever | been gathered together. The following is a full list of the g 

before been taken by an audience in the United States. music performed : P 
As for the performance, it was a triumph. Local arrange- National Anthem ss we Arr, ly Sir Edward Elgar, O.M. g 

ments were under the auspices of the St. Louis Grand Opera ——— —_ glad’ (expressly composed ter Sates tek A 

Committee, which has done so much to foster the art here, Overture to the Oratorio ‘Esther’ (1720). ‘ , 

and the misunderstancing and confusion last night were in no Andante—Larghetto—Allegro, 

wise its fault. Mr. Golterman and other members worked Chandos Anthem (1718-20)— ‘ : N 

like Trojans to restore order after the unnecessary noise, but > *O Praisk THE LORD WITH ONE CONSENT.” P 

to no avail. E (a) Chorus, ‘oO Praise the Lord ; (4) Tenor Solo, * Praise Him’; Ss 

: es (c) Tenor Solo, ‘ For This our Truest’ ; (@) Bass Solo, * That w 

Such a galaxy of operatic stars is seldom heard together. God is great’; (e) Chorus, ‘ With cheerful notes’; (/) Treble C 

Johannes Sembach, as Siegfried, was a pillar of strength Solo, ‘God's tender mercy’ ; (g) Chorus, ‘ Ye boundless realms’; 

during the entire production, and his beautiful singing and og A) Chores, * Your voices raise.’ ; 

capable acting were ably seconded by Albert Reiss, as Mime; pag age a , ct; Pune by Handel. 

Clarence Whitehill, the Wanderer ; Otto Goritz, Alberich ; rr ee 


Madame Gadski, Briinnhilde ; Madame Schumann-Heink, Air—‘ Like as a father.’ 
Erda:; Frieda Hempel, the Forest Bird; and Carl Braun, eames > Organ and Orchestra (1738). No. 4, in F. 
Fafner. All of these artists were in excellent voice, and Mel, W. Dadhentor*Ocen 
Mr. Bodanzky held his big orchestra of 100 musicians under Benediction—The ‘Canons’ Amen. 
perfect control. = ; The choir (all males) consisted of eight treble boys (all 
Mr. Sembach’s aria in the first Act was one of the few bits | from the London College for Choristers), four altos, four tenors, 
of the opera which carried over the footlights so as to be| four basses from Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
heard distinctly in all parts of the field. It was a glorious | St, George’s, Hanover Square, and St. Margaret's, West- 
piece of singing. Miss Hempel’s ‘ Bird Song ’ also was heard | minster. Their voices filled the church with resonance. It 
very distinctly. The crowning musical efiort, however, came | was a rare experience to hear Handel’s ‘roley-poley’ runs 
in the last Act, in which the work of Madame Gadski and | yocalised to such perfection, and with such fluent certainty. 
Mr. Sembach was exceptionally fine. Octave Dua, the young | The orchestra was equally excellent. It consisted of four 
Belgian tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, is travelling | violins (led by Mr. T. Fussell), one viola—but it was Mr. 
with the organization as understudy for the part of Mime. H. W. Warner, who is worth ten ordinary players—one ‘cello, 
The gross receipts of the performance were a little more | and two double-basses (the Messrs. C. and F. Winterbottom), 
than $13,500 and the expenses exceeded receipts by at]an oboe, a bassoon (Mr. E. F. James), two trumpets 
least $5,000. 4 } . |(Mr. J. Solomon and, to our surprise and joy, Mr. W. 
From the standpoint of scenic efiects the production} Morrow), and timpani, with Mr. F. W. Belchamber at the 
marked a triumph for Mr. Siedle, and this despite the fact] organ. Dr. Churchill Sibley, who is the organist of the 
that much of the beauty of both music and scenic effects was | church, conducted. Mr. Belchamber played the Concerto 
lost in the great spaces. —/usisal America. admirably. The whole function was carried through in 4 wi 
ee dignified and adequate manner. We came away with .~ 
a . feeling that surely Handel has a future, no matter where 
MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. was born; or autos he ‘composed’ ‘ Esther’ at the organ 
We are officially informed that the Mendelssohn Scholar- | of Whitchurch, as a brass-plate attached to the instrument 
ship, the blue riband of the musical profession, carrying a | ventures to assert. At least, it has to be borne in mind that 
stipend of £100 per annum, has just been competed for, and | he composed his great choral music to English words. 
the fortunate winner is Mr. Philip Lévi, son of the late perneeuel 
eminent singing teacher Edgar du Levi. The young student THE NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
is only just seventeen years of age, the youngest scholar} Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd., announce that the twenty- 
since Sullivan, the first, who was only fourteen. In pre-war} second season of Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, 
days it was customary to send the Mendelssohn Scholar | under the conductorship of Sir Henry J. Wood and the 
abroad in order that he might benefit by foreign travel, but | management of Mr. Robert Newman, will commence of 
this being now impossible, Mr. Lévi will continue his studies | Saturday evening, August 26, at 7.30 p.m. The first part of 
in composition at the Royal Academy of Music, where he | each programme will be timed to finish at nine o’clock, 
has so ably commenced them, under the guidance of|each concert will terminate at a quarter to ten for the 
Mr. Frederick Corder, himself a former Mendelssohn | convenience of the numerous patrons of these concerts who 
Scholar, reside in the suburbs. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Since our last notice of the activities of this institution a 
chamber concert was given by students on May 29. The 
ramme included music by Scriabin, Gliére, Arensky, 
Puccini, Bach (D’Albert’s arrangement), and a new 
pianoforte composition by Arthur L. Sandford singularly 
entitled ‘Insect Pieces’ (Dragon-flies, Grasshoppers, Xc.). 
On June 27 a students’ orchestral concert brought forward 
Miss Nancy Morgan (harp), Miss Hilda Dederich and 
Miss Ivy Herbert (pianoforte), Miss Adah Rogalsky 
(vocalist), Miss Dorothy Chalmers (violin), and that excellent 
young ‘cello player Mr. Giovanni Barbirolli. One of the 
most enjoyed performances was that of Miss Morfydd Owen, 
who sang two charming songs (‘ In Cradle Land ’ and ‘ The 
Fairies’ Wedding ’) of her own composition. She has decided 
gifts, and composes in a sane style. Other original music 
was contributed by Mr. Eric Grant (Goring Thomas Scholar) 
in the shape of a Romance and Gigue for orchestra. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie conducted. 

At the annual distribution of prizes and awards at Queen’s 
Hall on July 21, Sir Alexander Mackenzie said that every 
fit student and professor had joined the Forces. He found 
some consolation in the recent withdrawal of the Government 
grant because of the compliment implied that the Academy 
had powers of self-reliance. The Dove prize for general 
excellence went to Miss Winifred May Small, and other 
important awards were allotted as under: Walter Macfarren 
gold medals—Lilias Mackinnon and Egerton Tidmarsh ; 
Parepa Rosa gold medal—Gwladys Partridge; Challen 
gold medal—Philip Levi; Charles Lucas silver medal— 
Arthur Sandford; Sterndale Bennett prize—Dorothy 
Howell ; Philip Agnew prize—Leo Livens. Mrs. Threlfall 
distributed the prizes. It was pathetic to note that Willie B. 
Manson, who was awarded the Battison Haynes composition 
prize, was killed in action on July 1, that great day on which 
so many of our brave young men fell. A short programme 
was performed by the ensemble class under Mr. Frederick 
Corder. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The final examination for free open scholarships at the 
Royal College of Music took place on June 14 and I5. 
There were eighty-seven candidates, of whom the following 
were successful: Composition—M. Jacobson (London) ; 
Pianoforte—Cicely M. Moorat (Farnborough); Singing— 
Dorothy H. Morris (Cirencester), Dorothy F. M. Smithard 
(Leicester), W. Clapperton (Wallsend) ; Organ—Alison J. 
Macdonell (Shaftesbury), H. M. Ross (Langport, 
Somerset); Violin—J. Pennington (Bournemouth), W. 
Tookey (London); Violoncello—Kathleen J. Ambrose 
(Dewsbury), Edith M. Churton (Bexhill-on-Sea) ; Hautboy— 
T. Whitley (London). 

At a concert given on June 27 a String Quartet 
(Op. 20), entitled ‘Lady Audrey’s Suite,’ composed by 
Herbert Howells(Bruce Scholar), was performed for the first 
time. On July6, Dvorak’s Trio in F minor (Op. 65) was a 
feature. The orchestral concert given on July 14 included 
only one item by a British composer. Hamilton Harty’s 
Poem for orchestra, ‘With the wild geese,’ Saint-Saéns’s 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 4, in C minor (Miss Kathleen Long), 
and Brahms’s first Symphony were played, Sir Charles 
Stanford conducting. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


A chamber concert was given on June 26, at which 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet in E flat (Op. 44) and 
Dvordk’s String Quartet in F (Op. 96) were performed by 
students in Mr. L. Lebell’s class. A song, ‘The Life 
Everlasting,’ by Dr. C. W. Pearce, was sung by Miss 
Marian Fisk. 

A well-varied and interesting programme was performed 
at the orchestral concert given in Queen’s Hall on July to. 
Kalinnikov's Symphony in G was admirably played under 
Mr. W. Sachse. The Overtures ‘ Coriolanus’ and ‘ Le Cid’ 
were also successful items. Mr. R. B. Johnson played a 
movement of a Pianoforte Concerto of his own composition 
and showed his musicianship. 





THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music was held at the Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
Marylebone Road, N.W., on July 13. Sir William E. Bigge 
took the chair. 

Amongst those present were Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie 
(Principal of the Royal Academy of Music), Sir C. Hubert H. 
Parry, Bart., C.V.O. (Director of the Royal College of 
Music), Sir Walter Parratt, Mr. Franklin Taylor, and Dr. 
Eaton Faning. 

The Report stated that in 1915-16, in the United Kingdom, 
the number of candidates entered for the Local Centre 
Examinations was 5.320, and in the Schooi Examinations 
25,338. The Exhibitions offered by the Associated Board 
last year were awarded to Olive Bowen (Cardiff Centre, 
violin), Philip J. Collis (Ryde, I.W., Centre, organ), Alfred 
de Reyghere (Bedford Centre, violin), Leslie H. England 
(Blackheath Centre, pianoforte), Doris Hobson (London 
Centre, pianoforte), and Evelyn E. Tay (Birmingham Centre, 
singing). Colonial Exhibitions were also awarded to Vera 
Cree (Sydney Centre, N.S.W., singing), Madelaine M. O. 
Hooker (Timaru Centre, New Zealand, pianoforte), Mary J. 
Wilkinson (Toronto Centre, Canada, singing), and Karlene 
Abendana (Kingston Centre, Jamaica, pianoforte). Eight 
Exhibitions previously gained have been renewed for a 
further period of one year, while two others have been 
extended for shorter periods. Public distributions of 
certificates have taken place at Dover and Jersey in the 
United Kingdom, and at Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
Colombo, Ceylon. Fifteen new Centres have been established 
at home and abroad in the course of the year. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said the progress of art and education had sustained a very 
severe check by the War that had brought sorrow to well- 
nigh every hearth. But they had cause for congratulation 
and deep thankfulness when they considered that while 
the number of their candidates in the School Examinations 
showed an increase, and was normal, the decrease in the 
Local Centres had been less than four per cent. The results 
abroad were most cheering, for though in Australia, Canada, 
and New Zealand the manhood of the land had gone forth to 
fight gloriously for freedom, their Examinations had held 
their own, while in Jamaica, Malta, and Gibraltar there had 
been a notable increase. The death of Mr. John O'Duffy, 
who for twelve years was one of the Board's representatives 
at Dublin, was a tragedy, for he was shot in the street during 
the late unhappy rebellion when pursuing his usual avoca- 
tions as a peace-loving citizen. 

The deaths of four examiners of the Board, Messrs. Graham 
Moore, George Langley, Richard Cummings, and Stanley 
Hawley, were also mentioned with regret. 


BEECHAM OPERA SEASON—ALDWYCH 
THEATRE. 

On June 22 one of the most attractive and—in view of 
the somewhat austere associations of the composer—even 
astonishing presentations of the season took place, namely, 
Bach’s Cantata, ‘ Phoebus and Pan,’ as a comic opera. It was 
very cleverly mounted, Mr. Edmund Dulac living well up to 
his great reputation as a scenic designer. In these days of 
competitions the plot should interest many, for it turns upon 
the results of a contest in which the competitors, Phoebus 
(Mr. Maurice D’Oisly) and Pan (Mr. Herbert Langley), choose 
their own adjudicators. Midas (Mr. Frank Mullings) is one of 
the judges, and Tmolus (Mr. Webster Millar) is the other. 
Mr. Mullings has gifts of comedy, and he allowed himself 
full play. Necessarily there was much burlesque in the 
action, but it was very amusing. A ballet was interpolated, 
the music for which was found in Bach’s beautiful French 
Suites. Altogether it was a most successful production. 
Mr. Eugene Goossens, jun., conducted. 

Moussorgsky’s impressive ‘ Boris Godounov’ was given on 
June 27. It wassungin French, with M. Auguste Bouilliez in 
the title-part. This able singer increased his great reputation 
by his masterly interpretation. The other principals were 





Misses Ethel Toms (Feodor), D. Ellinger (Xenia), Edith Clegg 
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(a Nurse and the Hostess), Messrs. Maurice D’Oisly} Mr. Mark Hambourg played the B flat minor Pianoforte char 
(Chinsky), Powell Edwards (Piméne), Frederick Blamey | Concerto at the Tchaikovsky concert given on June 24 by the cent 
(Grigori) Miss Olive Townend (Marina), Mr. Robert Radford | Symphony Orchestra named after its conductor, “Mr, hear 
(Varlaam), and Mr. Alfred Heather (Missail). The chorus, | George Shapiro, The inevitable ‘ Pathétique’ was A 
which included members of the Alexandra Palace Choir, | played. St. 
was exceptionally good. Altogether the performance] M. Maaskov (violin) and Mlle. Morvay (pianoforte) gave ladi 
was a considerable achievement. The scenery and costumes | a fine recital on June 26. Eat 
were very attractive. Mr. Eugene Goossens, jun., again] Miss Fanny Davies gave a recital on June 27. Her pro. prov 
conducted. gramme was classical, a type of music in the execution of cons 
On July 6a revival of Puccini’s ‘ Manon ’ was well received. | which she excels. Dav 
The name-part was very attractively sung by Madame Brola,|_ Miss Emma Barnett gave her annual pianoforte recital on and 
and Mr. Maurice O’Oisly was an excellent Des Grieux. Mr. {June 28. She played the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata with her choi 
Percy Pitt conducted. Another welcome revival was that of | usual ability, and some interesting new pieces by her exce 
Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ on July 11. Miss Miriam | brother, John Francis Barnett. by I 
Licette was a well-equipped Juliet and Mr. Webster| Miss Harriet Cohen (pianoforte) and Miss Winifred Small of ¥ 
Millar was an effective Romeo. Sir Thomas Beecham | (violin), at a joint recital given on June 28, played man 
conducted. J. = McEwen’s Sonata in F. Mr. Albert Fransella rem 
eee eee performed some flute solos. her- 
THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY. The only vocal recital given by Madame Kirkby Lunn Var 
This Society gave another well-designed concert on July 5. | this season took place on June 29. A fine programme of triac 
Weelkes, Vautor, Morley, Bishop, Grainger, Vaughan] about twenty ‘ancient and modern’ numbers was play 
Williams, R. J. S. Stevens (it is not often that this| splendidly interpreted. Mis 
composer’s ‘ From Oberon in Fairyland’ is sung), and The association of Mr. William Murdoch and Mz. Albert Sarg 
Elgar (‘Go, song of mine’ and ‘Weary wind of the|Sammons at recitals amply fulfilled its promise of fine T 
West’) were represented. Mr. Herbert Withers played a| things. Dohnanyi’s Sonata in C sharp minor was one item, Ap} 
Sonata for Violoncello by De Fesch (early 18th century). | It was brave thus to include a composition by a living alien Roc 
Mr. Kennedy Scott conducted. enemy. viol 
nn a The farewell recital given on July 4 by Mr. York Bowen Mr. 
before he takes his place in the Army deserves much more Son 
London Concerts, attention than we oa able to give to it. He played much pre’ 
modern music, and for the first time his Third Suite and Fra 
The London Trio, Madame Amina Goodwin (pianoforte), | Suite Mignonne. His wife sang a group of new songs by arti 
Mr. Pecskai (violin), and Mr. Whitehouse (’cello), gave} Kathleen Richards. bal 
the last subscription concert of the season on June 21.| Miss Irene Scharrer and Miss Myra Hess combined on 
Brahms’s Trio in C major (Op. 87), and Sergei Taneiev’s | July 6 to give a recital of duets for two pianofortes. The 
Trio in D major (first time at these concerts) were the chief | programme included Bach’s C minor Concerto, Saint-Saéns’s 
items of an excellently varied programme. The Trio party | ‘ Variations on a Theme by Beethoven,’ and a group of three T 
was atits best. Miss Elsie Illingworth sang and displayed | short pieces, ‘En Blanc et Noir,’ by Debussy. The quality of coir 
a strong voice which at times was too liberally dispensed. | the execution was all that was expected of two such his 
But she has gifts. distinguished artists. eve 
The War Emergency Concerts continue to be given| Mr. Dario, a Brazilian pianist, gave a recital on July 9. inst 
very frequently. Mr. Isidore de Lara has wonderful} He plays very well, but with a rather uncontrolled style. rela 
perseverance. On June 23, the British String (uartet | He can hardly be said to justify the preliminary announcement. 4 
played a Sextet in A major, composed by W. H. Reed.| Miss Winifred Fisher (mezzo-soprano) sang daintily at her sim 
It is a lucid piece of music with no affectation of extreme | first recital on July 9. She has an agreeable voice and a Cor 
modernity. Three Nocturnes for String Quartet, from the | persuasive style. An excellent programme was presented. per! 
pen of Arthur Trowell, was another new work that showed} The pupils of Mr. Tobias Matthay’s famous Pianoforte Ove 
ability. At a concert given on July 6, John Collett's | School gave three invitation concerts in July (12, 14, and 20). (W: 
Sonata in A, for violin and pianoforte, was a feature. It isa} We can only express our general praise for the admirable Mo 
fine specimen of 18th-century writing, and it was well played | results of this school of training. A 
by Miss Dorothea Walwyn and Mr. Percival Garratt. A] The somewhat over-heralded appearance of Madame am: 
new feature at recent concerts has been the appearance of a} Tamisa took place at Queen’s Hall on July 20. She hasa res] 
‘Prima Donna’ choir, singing Trios, &c., with great | good voice, and sang moderately well. on | 
effect. Elgar’s ‘The snow’ and ‘Fly, singing bird’ are albs 
popular numbers of the repertory. On July 13 a String a a = 
Juartet by G. O’Connor Morris was performed, and mad e 
2 good impression. Performed, and made] Music in the Provinces. -- 
The London String Quartet on June 24 played Schubert’s (BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) acq 
welcome Quintet in C and Chausson’s Concerto for Pianoforte, pets 
Violin, and String (Quartet. Mr. Moiseivich, and his wife, ape 
Miss Daisy Kennedy, supplied respectively the pianoforte and BIRMINGHAM. . Ura 
solo violin parts. A new series of four concerts was begun} Chamber music concerts have of late assumed an important bod 
on July 3. Besides some Mozart-Brahms, McEwen’s| development at Birmingham, and in a measure good work ‘f # Ch 
‘Biscay’ Quartet was played. At the second concert, on| has been done in that direction by the Midland Institute had 
July 10, (Quartets by Tchaikovsky and Schubert and a] School of Music. In the first instance, the students attending cho 
Phantasy Quartet by Frank Bridge for pianoforte (Miss Ethel} Mr. Max Mossel’s chamber-music class gave quite an the 
Hobday) and strings were performed. On July 17 Beethoven | interesting concert in the large lecture theatre of the pro 
and Schumann were drawn upon, and Eugene Goossens’s| Midland Institute on June 22, and two days later a similar I 
Phantasy Quartet was in the programme. concert was held in the same theatre by the School of Music Bor 
RECITALS. pupils. Owing to the call of the Army, the performers este 
Miss Gertrude Peppercorn gave a highly temperamental | with one exception were ladies. The programme provided mo: 
performance of César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue | by Mr. Max Mossel’s class consisted of Brahms’s Trio in Mr 
at her recital on June 22. A Pavane and a Valse by Ravel | C minor, two movements of Saint-Saéns’s Quartet in B flat stu 
and three of Rebikov’s ‘ Mood Sketches’ were interesting | major, and Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet in F minor. The littl 
items finely played. whole performance showed much earnest endeavour and con 
Mr. Mario Lorenzi is a distinguished harpist. His recital | progressive terdency in ensemble playing. The concert dep 
on June 22 exhibited his exceptional command of his| given by the School of Music pupils reflected much credit mu: 
instrument. One item of the programme was played by | upon pupils and teachers, and was on the whole of a pleasing Tu 
eight of his pupils and himself. character, the programme including Mozart's String Quartet M 
Miss Elsie Williams, a débutante contralto, made a good] in D minor, and the same composer's String (Quartet In mu 
impression at her recital on June 22. She has been well taught. |G minor. Dvordk’s Terzett for violins and viola, and @ the 
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charming Sonata for violin and pianoforte by the 18th 
century composer John Collett, which one would like to 
hear again. , 

A concert of more than ordinary interest was given at 
St. Paul’s College, Edgbaston, on July 5, by the young 
ladies attending the College, when the Rev. Father Robert 
Eaton, of the Edgbaston Oratory, an excellent musician, 

ovided a most attractive programme of music principally 
consisting of part-songs for female voices by Elgar, Walford 
Davies, Julius Harrison, Gustav von Holst, Colin Taylor, 
and Hatton. The delightful singing of St. Paul's College 
choir was quite a revelation, and it was refreshing to hear the 
exceptionally bright and brilliant voices, so admirably trained 
by Father Eaton. Miss Dorothy Silk contributed a number 
of well-chosen songs, delivered in her well-known attractive 
manner. Miss Sybil Eaton, niece of Father Eaton—a 
remarkably talented violinist who has a great future before 
her—played two movements of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
Variations on a Theme by Corelli (Tartini-Kreisler), and a 
triad of smaller solos. Her tone is broad and full, her 
playing denoting the born artist. The accompanists were 
Miss Emery, Mr. Clarence Raybould, and Mr. Malcolm 
Sargent. 

The first of four chamber concerts organized by Mr. T. 
Appleby Matthews was given at the Royal Societyof Artists’ 
Rooms on July 12. The programme was restricted to a 
violin and pianoforte recital by Mr. Arthur Catterall and 
Mr. T. Appleby Matthews, which included Grieg’s third 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 45, a Sonata by Delius (played here 
previously by Mr. Catterall in February last), and César 
Franck’s Sonata in A minor. The performers gave an 
artistic interpretation of all these items that was well 
balanced in tone-power. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

The penning of this month’s Bournemouth notes is 
coincident with the vacation period of Mr. Dan Godfrey and 
his orchestra, so that we have only to refer to a few musical 
events that took place prior to the dispersal of the orchestral 
instrumentalists who now, for a brief season, are on 
relaxation bent. 

At the Winter Gardens instrumental music pure and 
simple has been restricted to two pre-vacation Symphony 
Concerts, the most interesting items earmarked for 
performance thereat being Arthur Hervey’s ‘ Youth’ 
Overture, the ‘ Forest Murmurs’ excerpt from ‘Siegfried’ 
(Wagner), Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy Blas’ Overture, 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Gopak,’ and Mozart’s ‘ Prague’ Symphony. 

A few other attractions are deserving of record. ‘Two 
amateur vocal competitions (for sopranos and contraltos 
respectively) were satisfactorily conducted ; and another visit 
on the part of the Russian Ballet attracted large audiences, 
albeit the troupe was content to rely mainly upon an 
already well-tried repertory. On June 30, a new organization, 
the Bournemouth Ladies’ Choir, made its bow tua very large 
and representative audience. The Choir is undoubtedly an 
acquisition to the town, and it has been brought to 4&in 
unusually high degree of efficiency in a comparatively short 
space of time by its trainer and conductor, Mr. Thomas J. 
Crawford, the popular chorus-master of that larger and older 
body, the Bournemouth Municipal Choir. In von Holst’s 
Choral Hymns from the ‘Rig Veda’ local music-lovers 
had practically their first taste of the most recent type of 
choral music ; these were splendidly sung, and we hope that 
the seed sown on this occasion may lead to a more 
progressive policy as regards the choral activities of the town. 

In yet another direction—namely, musical education— 
Bournemouth is entering upon a new epoch. The recently 
established Bournemouth Conservatoire of Music has been 
most energetically launched upon its career by the principals, 
Mr. Hamilton Law and Mr. T. J. Crawford, the number of 
students upon the books in this, its first term, being but a 
little below the half-century. A valuable feature—which is 

confined to this institution and marks an entirely new 
departure at Bournemouth—is the inauguration of ‘ Weekly 
musical afternoons’ (now known in local parlance as the 
Tuesday ‘Three o’Clocks’), comprising up to the present 
Masical appreciation’ talks, a lecture entitled, ‘ What is 
music?’ given by Mr. Law, students’ concerts, &c. Through 
these, and because of the spirit of mutual co-operation which 





they involve, a musical ‘atmosphere’ is clearly being created 
which, as it gathers more students into its environment, will 
beneficially affect the trend of musical thought in this locality. 
The future of the Bournemouth Conservatoire of Music will 
be watched with interest. 


BRISTOL. 


On July 1, by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Higgins, 
the members and associates and boys of the Bristol Madrigal 
Society were afforded an opportunity of visiting Willsbridge 
House, Gloucestershire, once the home of their most cele- 
brated former member, Robert Lucas Pearsall. The party 
were stimulated by the fact that much of his best work was 
due to his association with the Society and the gratification 
of hearing the compositions of the best writers of Elizabethan 
times, and also his own productions. During the evening 
the party assembled in the grounds, and a programme 
of Pearsall’s music was performed, including ‘God save the 
King ’ (harmonized and arranged by Pearsall), ‘O who will 
o’er the downs,’ ‘Shoot, false love,’ ‘O ye roses,’ ‘ Laugh 
not, youth, at age,’ ‘ Lay a garland on her hearse,’ ‘ When 
Allen-a-Dale went a-hunting,’ ‘I saw lovely Phillis,’ ‘Great 
God of Love,’ ‘ Sir Patric Spens,’ ‘Who shall have my lady 
fair,’ ‘ Light of my soul,’ ‘ Sing we and chaunt it.’ Mr. H. 
W. Hunt directed the singing. The president (Dr. Basil 
Harwood) tendered the thanks of the Society to Mr. and 
Mrs. Higgins. There was an interesting display of Pearsall 
manuscripts, &c., several of them the gifts of Mrs. Swinnerton 
Hughes, the surviving daughter of Pearsall. 

At Victoria Rooms, on July 12, the Glastonbury Festival 
School gave two performances of the opera-ballet ‘Snow 
White,’ composed by Mr. Rutland Boughton, who was 
present. Mr. Clarence Raybould accompanied. The 
performances were well attended. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 


The band of the Grenadier Guards, conducted by Lieut 
A. Williams, played two programmes of popular music in 
Torquay Pavilion on June 23, and the Municipal Orchestra 
during the following week resumed morning performances. 
Mr. Basil Cameron, musical director, left on July 9 to join 
the Army. During his absence Mr. Joseph Ivimey will 
direct the Orchestra. On the Sunday previous to Mr. 
Cameron’s departure the two conductors took part in a 
concert given by special permission of the Town Council 
on behalf of the widow and children of Johan W. Gezink, 
drummer in the Orchestra, other contributors being the 
Orchestra, the Borough Glee-Singers (Messrs. E. Green, 
R. J. Williams, F. Williams, and W. H. Walters), Miss 
Clara Simmons, and Mr. R. Butterworth. Mr. C. Price, 
late of Ramsgate, commenced his duties as manager of the 
Pavilion on the following day. Mr. Barry Squire, former 
leader of the Orchestra and now a sergeant in the 
11th Devons, had a warm welcome when he visited 
the Pavilion on July 13 to play solos, being supported in the 
programme by the Orchestra, Mr. Lionel Horton (violon- 
cello), Mr. Samuel Mann (songs), and Mr. Edgar Heap 
(pianoforte). 

Proceeding from Torquay, and playing at Exeter ev route, 
the Grenadier Guards Band gave four concerts on Plymouth 
Promenade Pier on June 24 and 25 to crowded audiences, 
but the programmes contained nothing of novel or special 
interest unless we except a patriotic Welsh patrol, ‘ Meibion 
Cymru,’ written by the conductor for St. David’s Day this 
year. Laira Male-Voice Choir, conducted by Mr. N. H. R. 
Normington, sang part-songs on July 2, and joined the 
Wesleyan Choir in choruses, local artists also contributing. 

Folk-dancing has not hitherto received much attention in 
the district, and therefore a display given at Plymouth on 
July 5, under the direction of Miss Olive Adams, head- 
mistress of the Girls’ Higher Grade School, deserves special 
mention. Morris-, country- and sword-dances were presented 


in traditional form, and accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Miss G. Nodder. 

The chief event of the last few weeks at Plymouth was a 
concert on July 6 for War purposes, when Lady Maud 





Warrender, now resident at Admiralty House, sang with 
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success to a crowded audience. Melsa, the Polish violinist, 
played pieces by Cottenet, Moskowski, and Tor Aulin ; 
Mr. Constantin Stroesco, the Rumanian tenor, sang operatic 
and other songs. Other performers were the string band 
of the Royal Marines, the Extempore String Quartet, and 
the Borough organist. 

The boys and friends of H.M.S. ‘Indus’ gave a charac- 
teristic programme on July 11, the boys being chiefly those 
who were about to pass into sea-going ships, and the 
standard of performance was excellent. The choir of 
Erme House Y.W.C.A., Plymouth, was directed by Mr. 
D. Durston in an interesting programme on July 12, several 
soloists assisting. 

Exeter Oratorio Society raised £22 by the spring concerts 
reported in our June issue, a feat which it has not been able 
to accomplish by former more ambitious schemes worked on 
subscription lines. No doubt the charitable character of the 
object accounted for some of the difference in the result. | 

Barnstaple Parish Church organ is to have several new stops | 
under a scheme designed by the organist, Dr. H. J. Edwards. 

The holiday season brings unexpected advantages to 
remote places, and in June the parishioners of Salcombe 
enjoyed the opportunity of hearing Madame Muriel Foster 
sing in the church music by Gounod and Mendelssohn, the 
occasion being a V.T.C. parade. 

At Galmpton Schools a concert was organized by Mrs. 
Stanley Jones for Red Cross Funds, and at Thurleston, on 
July 6, French funds were benefited by a concert given 
largely by visitors. A special event at Gunn, on July 3, was 
a concert at which a choir drawn from Gunn, Brayford, 
Goodleigh, and Landkey sang choruses and duets, with Miss 
Cook at the organ, Mr. P. Parish having trained the singers. 
A small orchestra was led by Mr. Darch, sen. At Appledore, 
on July 4, a ballad concert of good standard was also an: 
unusual event, the vocalists including Mrs. Scholey, the! 
Misses Trilby Small, A. C. Fulford, and D. Southwell, with : 
Mr. W. N. Ellis at the pianoforte and the A.L.N. Band 
contributing items. : 





CORNWALL. 

Mr. Walter Barnes, conductor of Penzance Orchestra, has ; 
managed to keep together a very good combination of players ; 
whose admirable performances attract large audiences to the | 
Pavilion almost nightly. Concerted music was a special | 
feature of a sacred concert given at Wesley on June 6, by a! 
choir which also sang excellently several choruses, assisted | 
by Mr. Angwin at the organ; and at Carmenellis ; 
Parish Church, on June 17, Mr. W. H. Kemp gave an organ | 
recital, including music by Gounod, Bohr, and Handel, and | 
duets and solos were sung by a quartet of singers. Mr. 
Morley Curtis, organist at Hayle Foundry, was responsible 
for a creditable performance of a ‘Floral Cantata’ by 
juveniles on June 18. A portion of the Royal Marine Band 
from Plymouth gave concerts at Liskeard on June 21, several | 
local artists assisting to raise £58 for blind soldiers and | 
sailors ; and an organ recital in the parish church on June 26 
was given by Mr. H. Moreton. 

Trigg Major Choral Union held its forty-first festival at 
St. Stephen’s-by-Launceston on June 26, eight parishes | 
producing a choir of 139 voices. Mr. D. J. Coldwell 
conducted, with Mr. E. Tregoning at the organ; the 
evening Canticles being sung to music by Dr. F. Bridge, and | 
Gadsby’s anthem, ‘I will lay me down in peace,’ was well 
sung. The good singing of the hymns was remarkable. 

Newquay Dramatic and Operatic Society gave a concert 
on June 27 for War purposes ; and at Lanner a special event 
on July 6 was the ‘opening’ of a new organ in the United 
Methodist Church, when Mr. W. Arthur Thomas gave a 
recital and the Redruth Choir sang choruses and anthems. | 
An excellent programme of children’s songs and choruses | 
was performed at St. Erth by a large juvenile choir on 
July 10, the youthful singers having been well trained by 
Mesdames Jones, Biggleston, and Miss Trebilcock ; and a 
similar event at Goodown on July 10 was engineered by the 
Council school teachers. 

At Newquay Wesleyan Church Mr. H. C. Tonking has 
commenced a series of organ recitals, to be given on 
Wednesdays until October. His first programme appears 
under our ‘Church and Organ’ notes. | 


_ almost overwhelming. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The further we get away from the Beecham opera season 
the more do we begin to realise the power for good it has 
been, and will be, on our musical life. Nothing can Stop it 
reacting powerfully on our winter’s concert life. That month 
of opera brought many non-concert-goers into asscciation with 
the conductor, band, and singers. Theatre-goers they had 
been, but orchestral concert lovers never ; their appetite has 
been whetted, and all the orchestral concerts should benefit 
accordingly. It may be hoped, too, that the better-known 
opera singers will be heard more willingly on the Free 
Trade Hall platform, because we have come to realise their 
powers, and many of the operatic excerpts will be visualised 
in a manner impossible before. So much for the recruitirg 
power of the season; the old habitués will approach the 
winter conscious of a fuller, broader outlook on musical life 
and literature. The sense of adventure has awakened keener 
appreciation of things ; stimulated interest has quickened the 
critical and comparative faculties, especially amongst the 
younger element, and music will be approached with ampler 
knowledge and with a judgment and discernment of a higher 
order than we have hitherto known. Having done this for 
the public, what has it accomplished for the Hallé Orchestra? 
In my last two contributions I have sufficiently indicated the 
transformation accomplished by the necessarily hard grind 
at work previously outside its experience. At the end of 
last March its increased virtuosity was evident, now its 


| increased utility is equally convincing ; it has acquired, 


so to speak, new business, opened up new connections. 
Last March it could be engaged as a high-class concert 
orchestra, now it is equally efficient in a new capacity, 
and the new line is sure to be quickly developed. When 


: Beecham met the Hallé subscribers in May he clearly showed 


that the changed economic conditions in the life of orchestral 
players produced by the ever-increasing demands of the 
variety and cinema theatres, would compel all orchestral 
societies to overhaul their affairs. Good Manchester 
orchestral players could not afford to drop more lucrative 
cinema engagements to play in the Beecham season, although, 
needless to say, the artistic temptation to do so was 
With sure insight Beecham says in 
efiect, ‘ Well, this competition has to be met, it won’t grow 
less ; meet it squarely. Six months’ concert work plus two 
months’ operatic season every year will enable us to keep 
together a band which otherwise might become dispersed ; 
they have eight months’ certain income, summer seaside 
engagements and necessary holidays make up the year.’ 
So that in the artistic and economic sense the orchestra is 
greatly benefited. 

And now to the outlines of next winter’s season, as already 
revealed. At Hallé’s the rival ambitions of conductors last 
year in the matter of novelties led to these assuming a larger 
proportion than was originally contemplated ; this year 
will witness greater restraint in this matter. There 
are to be only four choral concerts, one of them 
Wagnerian ; ‘ Gerontius,’ under the composer ; ‘ Messiah,’ 
cenducted by Beecham—a great ‘novelty ’ this, the more so 

Miss Mignon Nevada will sing the soprano solos; 
Mlynarski will introduce Bantock’s new ‘ Hebrides’ 
Symphony; Beecham will play in their entirety the 
‘ Petrouchka’ and ‘ L’Oiseau de Feu’ of Stravinsky, as well 
as Symphonies by Mozart, Brahms No. 1, and Beethoven 
No. 3; Landon Ronald gives Beethoven No. 7, and 
Savonov a liberal dose of Tchaikovsky and the classics. 
There is a reasonable expectation that Paderewski, Ysaye, 
Pachmann, and Busoni will appear, and doubtless some ot 
the singers from the Opera. The orchestral concerts of the 
Gentlemen’s series will be conducted by Messrs. Goossens, 
Harty, Mlynarski, and Ronald, and the engagements are 
expected of Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss Dorothy Moulton, 
and Madame Mignon Nevada as vocalists, as well as 
Madame Renée Chemet, Messrs. Forbes, Rubinstein, 
Savonov, Sammons, and the London Philharmonic Quartet. 


Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s series of five lectures on ‘ Russian 
Composers,’ given at the Boudoir Theatre under the auspices 
of the Russian Society, concluded with an account 0! 


Rimsky-Korsakov and his works. Another series will be 
given in the Autumn months. 
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ADELAIDE (S. Australia).—A series of popular concerts 
iven on Saturday evenings has been very successful. The 
concerts take place in the newly-adapted Queen’s Hall. 

CotumBIA (Ohio).—The Musical Art Society, under Mr. 
s. R. Gaines, gave a first-rate choral programme on May 30, 
‘The Song of the Thrush’ (Walthew) and ‘ Lochinvar 
(Haydn Wood) were items. 

DunepIN (N.Z.).—The male choir gave its 113th 
concert on April 12. * Brothers in Song ’(Dard-Janin), and 
‘Evening Song’ (de Rille), were in the programme. Mr. 
Jesse Timson conducted. 

Hopart (Tasmania).—The Orpheus Club conducted by 
Mr. P. Planche-Plummer still maintains its activities. A 
concert given in May included ‘To the sons of art’ 
(Mendelssohn) and other choice male-voice choir music. 

PARIS.—At a service held at the British Embassy Church 
in memory of the late Lord Kitchener, the musical portion 
made a great impression. Mr. Percy J. Vincent was the 
organist and director. 

Timaru (N.Z).—The Orpheus Society gave a well- 
appreciated concert at Waimate on April 13, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred W. V. Vine. The programme 
included many well-known male-voice choir pieces, amongst 
which was Sullivan’s ‘The long day closes.’ The choir 
consists of about twenty members. Red Cross funds 
benefited. 





The Gregorian Association held its forty-sixth annual 
Festival on June 22. A choral celebration was held in the 
morning at All Hallows’, Southwark. Mr. Francis Burgess 
conducted, and Mr. E. W. Goldsmith was organist. In the 
evening the Association drew a large congregation to 
Evensong in St. Paul’s Cathedral. A choir of 609 voices 
sang. The processionals were a plainsong melody with a 
descant by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, an English traditional melody 
with a descant by Mr. Harvey Grace, and ‘St. Patrick’s 
Breastplate’ to its Irish tune. Mr. Burgess again conducted, 
and Mr. B. Herrick Edwards was at the organ. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Arthur Montford, vicar of 
Ascension Church, Lavender Hill. 

The Union of Graduates in Music attended Evensong at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on June 20. The members wore their 
academical robes. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis from 
the late Sir George Martin’s Service in A, and an anthem 
from the ‘Light of the world’ (Elgar), were sung. 
The annual meeting was held in the Chapter Room on 
the same evening. Sir Frederick Bridge took the chair. 
The retiring President of the Union, Sir Edward Elgar, was 
warmly thanked, and it was resolved that Sir Hubert Parry 
be invited to accept the office. 

Dr. E. Norman Hay, who has been awarded the Com- 
poser’s Prize of the Feis Ceoil by Sir C. V. Stanford, is an 
Irishman of great promise. He is practically self-taught, and 
obtained Mus.B. at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1911, 
proceeding to Mus.D. last October. 

A social meeting of the R. A. M. Club, held at the 
Academy on July 17, paid due tribute to Mr. W. W. Cobbett 
by inviting him to arrange the programme, which consisted 
of ‘ Phantasy’ chamber music, the composition of which he 
has stimulated. 

The numerous friends of Mr. David Ffrangcon-Davies will 
be glad to hear he has recovered from the malady that led to 
his retirement, and that he will reappear shortly on the 
concert platform. 


The Music Club held a very successful reception at Grafton 


Galleries on July 22. Mr. William Murdoch and the London | _ 


String Quartet played. 

The International Independent Music Club has recently 
issued its second report. Its laudable activities have 
been devoted to the organization of concerts in aid of the 
wounded. 

Mr. J. Alfred Murdoch, of Allison Pianos, Ltd., has been 
elected President of the Pianoforte Makers’ Association. 

The report of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s second and third 
lectures at the Royal Institution is held over. 


Finswers to Correspondents, 


J. M. (Los Angeles).—The ‘ most reliable biographies’ of 


the musicians you name are—(1) Haydn : Pohl’s uncompleted 
biography in German, ‘A Croatian Composer,’ by W. H. 


Hadow, and for a short, well-written essay Runciman’s 
Essay in Bell’s Miniature Musician series ; (2) Paganini: 


the best account we know of is the article in Grove’s 


Dictionary ; (3) Arthur Sullivan : ‘ Life-Story, Letters, and 
Reminiscences,’ by Arthur Lawrence (James Bowden, 
London). 

CaLcutTTaA.—We cannot afford space here to give a 
description of Lute Tablature. It would take many pages. 
See the articles ‘Lute’ and ‘Tablature’ in Stainer and 
Barrett's ‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms’ (Novello). 

GreEGorY.—It is difficult to name a metronome rate for 
the trill you quote. We think good performers would 
probably be found to play it at least twice as fast as the 
semiquavers in the right-hand part. 

G. S. M.—The Overture ‘Ruy Blas,’ by Mendelssohn, 
was composed for Victor Hugo’s play. This brilliant work, 
and a chorus for soprano voices and orchestra, were written 
in less than a week. 
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‘O ye that love the Lord.’ Short Anthem for Four 
Voices. By S, CoLERIDGE-TAYLOR ~— 2 
TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this 


number: 

1. Here’s a health unto His Majesty. By Jeremiah 
Savile (1657). Arranged for S.A.T.B. by S. Gregory 
Ould. 

2. Eternal God, Who quickening light. Processional 

Hymn. Arranged and harmonized by Ivor Atkins. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimiTeEb. 





LLOTEY-PAPPOE, J. 


E.— Hymn Tune. 
Memoriam ” (7.6.7.6.). 


1d. 


LAIR, HUGH.—‘“ Mine eyes have seen the glory.” 


Battle Hymn. 1d. 
Btaccer, C. L.—Te Deum laudamus in B flat. 4d. 


RIDGE, FRANK.—Quartet in G minor. 
Score, 4s. ; Parts, 4s. per set. 
LARE, EDWYN A.—‘‘All Thy works shall praise 
Thee.” Harvest Anthem. 3d. 
—— ‘The blessing of peace.” Anthem. 3d. 
OWEN, F. H.—‘‘ May” (Italian Serenade). No. 5 
from ** The Months.” Ist Violin, 3d. ; 2nd Violin, 
3d. ; Viola, 3d. ; Violoncello, 6d. ; Basso, 3d. 
LGAR, EDWARD.—‘‘ Chanson de Nuit” (Op. 15, 
No. 1). Pianoforte Conductor Part. 6d. 
ERMAN, EDWARD. — “Rolling down to Rio.” 
Arranged as a Four-part Song for Men’s Voices 


For Strings. 


(T.T.B.B.). (No. 551, The Orpheus). 4d. 
EMARE, E. H.—*‘ Andantino.” Pianoforte Conduc- 
tor Part. Is. 


6d. 
—— ‘‘ Minuet Nuptiale.” Arranged for Small Orchestra. 
Pianoforte Conductor, 6d.; 1st Violin, 3d.; 2nd Violin, 
3d. ; Viola, 3d. ; Violoncello and Basso, 6d. ; Wind Parts, 
2s. 


—— ‘* Chant sans Paroles.” Violin Conductor Part. 


OODY, C. H.—‘‘ Give Rest, O Christ.” 
the departed. 4d. 
EED, W. H.—Serenade from ‘‘ Suite Venitienne.” 
For Small Orchestra. Pianoforte Conductor, 6d. ; 
Ist Violin, 3d. ; 2nd Violin, 3d. ; Viola, 3d. ; Violoncello 
and Basso, 6d. ; Wind Parts, &c., 2s. 3d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 290 contains the 
following Music in both Notations :—‘‘ A Fairy Song ” 
(‘* Queen Mab”). Two-part Song. By W. S. DesBorouGu. 
14d. 
PURLING, C. M.—‘‘ Our Village in Summer.” 
Easy Pieces for Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. 


oe SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS :— 


Hymn for 


Six 


CLARE, EDWYN A.—‘‘All Thy works shall praise 
Thee.” Harvest Anthem. 3d. 
—— ‘* The blessing of peace.” Anthem. 3d. 


“Tome SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by 
McNAUGHT. 


W. G. 


No. 2250. ‘How still and peaceful is the grave.” 
Anthem. C. Tyg. 1d. 
ENDT, T.—Air de Ballet, with Intermezzo. 


Pianoforte Conductor Part. Is. 
WRC, C. T. R.—Communion Service in A flat. 1s. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


[ ARLINGTON, J. H.—‘*The Question.” Sacred 
Song or Quartet. 2s. 
;ISKE, D.—‘* Moon of Love.” 
Solo. 60 cents (2s. 6d.). 
per set. 
ECKSCHER, C. D.—‘*Norse Maiden’s Lament.” 
Part-Song. For Women’s Voices. 
ALLARD, C. S.—‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
Anthem. 10 cents (3d.). 
EHNER, GUSTAV.—‘“* Ye Singers All.” Chorus @ 


Waltz. Pianoforte 
Orchestral Parts, $1 (4s.) 


“ee In 


SONGS OF LOVE 
(LIEBESLIEDER) 
WALTZES 
FOR PIANOFORTE DUET 
(WITH QUARTET OR CHORUS 4D LIB.) 


Tue 


W. 


ENnG.LisH Worps sy 
G. ROTHERY 


Tue Music sy 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
(Op. 52). 


Price Four SHILuinGs. 
Vocal Part only, One Shilling. 


London: Nove.t_o anp Company, Limited. 





THE CROWN OF EMPIRE 


FOR CHORUS WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT. 
THE WORDS BY 
FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT, 
ist Canadian Division B. E. F. 


THE MUSIC BY 


EATON FANING. 





Price Threepence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 





Orchestral Parts on Hire. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





RGANIST, Voluntary (for duration of War), at 
Peckham Unitarian Church. Apply, W. J. Cooley, 2%, 
Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 





RGANIST and MUSIC MASTER of Public 

School DESIRES SIMILAR POST, with wider scope, or 
Organistship of City Church, with large practice. Twenty years 
experience musical work (Cathedral Church and Public Schools). 
Highest references; professional and otherwise. Address: “O.M. 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W. 





T. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT, Leadenhall 

Street, E.C.—VACANCIES for ALTO AND BASS, 412 and 
£1. Good readers. Also ASSISTANT-ORGANIST to accompany 
two short mid-day services weekly. Facilities for Organ practice. Apply 


Organist. 
: | ‘ENOR SINGERS should buy the Shakespearean, 

Song “WHO IS SYLVIA?” (Oakley). Compass E to & 
Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 
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ii to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
= P. Tchaikovsky 


lam Alpha and Omega .. Ch. Gounod 3d. 
*lam Alpha and Omega .. J. Stainer 14d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. - J. Varley —— 3d. 
I beheld, and lo! . oe ee Blow 6d. 
I know that the Lord is great ne F. Ouseley 14d. 
I saw the Lord Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
I saw the Lord J. Stainer 6d. 
I will magnify .. ee J. Shaw 3d. 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 4d. 
*] will sing of Thy power A. Sullivan 14d. 
I will sing unto the Lord H. Wareing 3d. 
“in bumble faith ‘ G. Garrett 1}d. 
*In Jewry is God known . oe wail Clarke-Whitfeld 1}d. 
In sweet consent .. ee ° E. H. Thorne 3d. 
In the fear of the Lord _# Varley Roberts 3d. 
Let the peace of God J. Stainer 4d. 
*Light of the world E. Elgar 3d. 
*Lord of all power and might William Mason 14d. 
J. Barnby ad. 


Lord of all power and might (Men s Voices) ; ° 


Lord, we pray Thee H. A. Chambers 14d. 
‘Lord, we pray Thee ee oo ee . J. Varley Roberts 1}d. 
O Father blest es ea “a ‘ J. Barnby 3d. 
O joyful Light B. Tours 4d. 
*O Lord, my trust .. King Hall 14d. 
*O taste and see John Goss 3d. 
*O taste and see A. Sullivan 14d. 
Otasteandsee .. A. H. Mann 3d. 
O where shall wisdom be found ? ee Boyce 6d. 
Ponder my words, O Lord . Arnold D. Culley 14d. 
*Praise His awful Name .. Spohr ad. 
Rejoice in the Lord , . G. C. Martin 6d. 
"See what love hath the Father . Mendelssohn 14d. 
Sing to the Lord . ‘ Mendelssohn 8d. 

Pe up and bless _ John Goss 4d. 
‘each me Thy way sich . W.H. Gladstone 14d- 
*The Lord hath been mindful S.S. Wesley 3d. 
“The Lord is my Shepherd G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd J. Shaw 3d. 
The Lord will comfort Zion .. ee H. Hiles 6d. 
Thou. shalt shew me the path of life Alan Gray 14d. 
Wegive Thee thanks ..  . G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
We have heard with our ears H. Aldrich 1s. 
is born of God H. Oakeley 3d. 

Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 3d. 





THE “ LUTE’ e 
14a Almighty God, Who hast = 
1a4b Grant to us, Lord .. 

"yb cou" mercifulears 
2 Who hast panes 
69 Teach me Thy way . Frank L. Moir 3d. 
» * We humbly beseech Th H. Elliot Button 1d. 
nthems marked thus (*) po , be had in Tonic Sol.fa, 1d. to 2d. each. 


SERIES 


H. Elliot Button 1d. 
H. Elliot Button 1d. 
A. R. Gaul 
A. R. Gaul 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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Pr "V TIDE. HARVEST & OTHER SEASONS 
BY 
T R I N I EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 
“Almighty and everlasting God .. Gibbons 284 | Blessed be Thou (Harvest) = 3d. 
Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, Ly "re ikovsky ad. », Tonic Sol- fa 14d. 
Ascribeunto theLord .. 0 -. we ws S.S. Wesley 4d. Thine, Oo Lord, is the greatness a 2d. 
Behold, Godisgreat .. +. +. «+ E,W. Naylor 4d. | O clap your hands won ss oo Qe 
Beloved, ifGodsolovedus .. .. + J. Barnby 1d. ie “ Tonic Sol- fa “ie ie oo 
Beloved, let us love one another -- Gerard F.Cobb 1$d./ 7 was glad A » oh 
pos mind .. . Arthur E. Godfrey 34. » ‘Tonic Sol-fa = 2d. 
sBesed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity) . P. Tchaikovsky 14. | © how amiable. Soprano § Solo and Chorus ... 4d. 
*Blessed is the man ee John Goss 4d. 
Basing and glory = > SERVICES. 
Come, a Josiah Booth 3d. | Te Deumin E. Chant Form ... 3d. 
“God came from Teman .. C. Steggall 4d. | Benedictus and Jubilate in E. Chant Form... 3d. 
*God so loved the world .. Matthew Kingston 14d. | Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E ian 3d. 
Grant,OLord ..  -- - Mozart 14d. /Cantate and Deusin E . 3d. 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. J.T. Field 2d. | Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D 3d. 
*Hail, gladdening Light . ° G. C. Martin 4d. encarta 
He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. i in Key of A F. Hiller + ORGAN MUSIC. 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. ri in “ of A flat F. Hiller 1$d- | Copies of the Organ Album, containing 12 Pieces of s. d. 
"Holy, holy, holy .. ae T% — = coil difficulty ee . om ia 
— <= ees - a Paneer tha Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ This Album i is well wok the attention of every 
iow goodly are Thy ten . . vd * | organist in the land. They are dignified in manner, not over-difficult, 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings . . _ Spo! 1$4. | and written in the manner which :uits the organ. The pieces, which 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 1$4. | range from fantasia to cradle song, are what they pretend to be; in other 


words, what they ought to be. ‘They are decidedly good.” 


Twelve Short and Easy Pieces. Ist Set ow &2 
»» 2nd Set u« & © 





London : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 





**Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service."—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 

“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Mssical Times, April 1, 1891. 

“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the ma; jority of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use."— 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 

Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 





HARVEST ANTHEMS. Stat Tonic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest .. es ee es 3d. ad. 
While the earth remaineth Pe es ee es 3d. ad. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord 3d. ad. 
SERVICES. 
Survics in G oe es 7" ee eo oe 1/6 1s, 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. oe ee oe eo 3d. ad 
Benedicite, omnia Gens ee os oe ad, ad 
Benedictus oo os +e oe oe ad. od. 
Jubilate .. oe oe oe 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion ee oo 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. oo oe ad. ad. 
Amen ditto ° 1d. 1d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad. 
Services In CuHant Form (No.1) .«. on ee 1s. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. ee ee 3d. ad 
Office for the Holy Communion on oo 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee oo 3d. ad. 
Te Deum in B flat ee 3d. ed. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (partly Unison) oe 3d. 1}d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD  .. os ee 3d. ad. 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. ee ee se a/- 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
1/6 1s 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) .. 


London: Nove.Lto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S HARVEST ANTHEMS (Complete List) 


“Achieved is the glorious work . Haydn 
All Thy works praise Thee... J. Barnby and yy Kent, each 
All Thy works praise Thee TT. Adams and E, H. Thorne, each 

*All Thy works shall —_ se ee George H. Ely 

*And God said oe Cuthbert Harris 

*And the Lord said oo T. W. one 

*Angel voices, ever singing E. V. Hall 
As the earth bringeth forth her ‘bud .. A. Herbert Brewer 

*Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 

*Behold, I have given you ma herb Cuthbert Harris 

*Bless the Lord thy God .. . J. Varley Roberts 
Bless thou the Lord ° Oliver King 
Blessed be the Name of God (Two- part) G. A. Macfarren 

*Blessed be the Name of the Lord -. H. Gadsby 

*Blessed be Thou, Lord God... ee ee J. Kent 

*Break forth into joy : Oliver King 

*Come, ye thankful people, come. “Bruce Steane 
Eternal source of every joy . F. Brandeis 

*Father of mercies, God of love John E E. West and E. V. Hall, ea. 

*Fear not, O land .. Edward Elgar 


*Fear not, O land, be glad ‘and rejoice.. J. Goss 
*Fear not, O land . ‘ eG loyd 

Fear not, O land .. ‘ eo Warwick Jordan 
*Give ear, O ye heavens .. ee oe ee w. Alcock 


*God be merciful unto us .. John E. West 
*God said, Behold, I have given you every herb G.'A. Macfarren 

*God the All. PF: atherly ‘ Alfred Hollins 
*Great and +) prs are Thy works . J. F. Bridge 
*Great is our Lord .. -» Myles B. Foster 
*Great is the Lord. Bruce Steane and E. A. Sydenham, each 
*Great is the Lord . Arthur W. Marchant 

Hearken unto Me, ye boly children - V. H. Bell 


*Hearken unto this H. Elliot Button 

He in tears that soweth . F. Hiller 
*He sendeth the springs into the valleys Herbert W. W areing 
*Honour the Lord with thy substance . - Stainer 


*How excellent is Thy loving- kindness — es F. Sowen 
*I looked, and behold a white cloud .. Healey Willan 
*I will alway give thanks.. . J. Baptiste Calkin 
*I will cause the shower .. E. W. Naylor 
*I will extol Thee .. C. M. Hudson 


*I will feed my flock ‘ J. F. Bridge 
I will give thanks unto T hee E, J. Hopkins 
*I will give thanks unto Thee J. Barnby 
*I will give you rain in due season H. W. W areing 
I will greatly rejoice E, C. Bairstow 


I will greatly rejoice in the Lord . A. C. Cruickshank 
I will magnify Thee =F. B. Calkin a Oliver King, each 
I will magnify Thee *J. Goss, J Shaw, and *A. W. Marchant, ea, 
*I will open rivers in high places ° $e ao Pettman 
I will sing anewsong .. - P. Armes 
*If ye walk in My statutes 
*In the day shalt thou make 
*Is it not wheat harvest to-day?.. 
*It is a good thing to give thanks 
4a in harvest 


ee Chambers 
Herbert W. Wareing 
Thomas Adams 
Thomas Adams 
3ruce Steane 


et the people pra aise Thee, O God . A. R. Gaul 
*Let us now fear the Lord our God “John E. West 
*Lo! summer comes again J. Stainer 


*Look on the fields. . 


oe Charles Macpherson 
*Look upon the rainbow .. “4 


omas Adams 


*Lord of the harvest J. Barnby 
*Lord of the harvest ” Richard’ Redhes ad 
Lord of the rich and golden grain (Harvest Hy mn) F. Tozer 


Arthur Carnall 


Man goeth forth 
ad E. West 


*My mouth shall speak the praise 


*M soul, O praise the Lord thy G od. oe . 2: S. Bach 
O be joy! ful in God oe n E, West 
0 be joyful in the Lord . ‘ A. R. Gaul, fae "e. Prout 
*O come, let us sing to the Lord B. Tours 
*O give thanks . E. V. Hall and Bruce Steane, each 
O give thanks ° ’. Tucker 


E. A. Sydenhz am 
R. Greenish 

M. sles B. Foster 
Thomas Adams 
. M. Pattison 
sarnb 

A. i eamby 
G. F. Handel 
Weldon, ea. 
T. Trimneli 


*O give thanks ‘ . 
*O God, my soul thirsteth | = 
*O God, who is like unto Thee .. 
*O how great is Thy goodness .. 
*O how plentiful is Thy goodness ° 
*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works 
*O Lord, how manifold are ~~ works 
O lov ely peace 
O praise God in His holiness "Hugh ‘Blair and “f 
*O praise God in His holiness 


thd.| Opraiseyethe Lord .. Mozart 
4d. | *O praise the Lord of Heaven . Goss 
3d. O pray for the peace of Jerusalem ogers 
4d. | Ossing unto the Lord oe on A.C. Cree 
1d. | *Otasteand see .. oe ee ee . Goss 
3d. | *Otasteand see .. A. S. Sullivan 
3d. | *O that men would praise sthe Lord .. ugh Blair 
4d. | *O that men would praise the Lord .. gt Bb. McEwen 
3d. | *O that men would praise the Lord .. Wolstenholme 
3d. | Our God is Lord of the harvest se Emma Mundella 
3d. | *O worship the King ‘ eo E. V. Hall 
3d. | *Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. E. V. Hall 
3d. | *Praise, O praise our God and King ’. Hall 
14d. | Praise, O praise our God and King B. Luard. Sa 
4d. | *Praise our God, ye pugle . 

14d. | *Praise the Lord .. oo ee ee een 1, Bey 
3d. | Praisethe Lord .. ee Julius Benedict 
ad. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. *E. V. Hall and! W. Hayes, ea. 
3d. | *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem W.H. — and J. H. Maunder, ea, 
3d. | *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. oe b Scott 
3d. | *Praise the Lord, O my soul H. Lahee 
14d.| Praise the Lord, O my soul J. W. Elliott 
3d. | *Praise to God, immortal praise oe ee John E. West 
3d. | *Praise waiteth for Thee, O God Myles B. Foster 
14d. | *Praise ye the Lord for His goodness .. G. Garrett 
4d. | *Praised be the Lord ee . Cc. Sees! 
3d. Praised be the Lord daily ° oe T. Ebd 

4d. | *Praised be the Lord = o os -C. me Lloyd 
4d. | *Rejoice in the Lord ° ee oe 3. Tours 
3d. | Rejoice, O ye righteous . - Rheiabeowt 
3d. | *Sing a song of praise uthbert Harris 
3d. | *Sing praises to God H. W. Wareing 
14d. *Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving - Barnb 
14d. | *Sing unto the Lord » & Sydenham and C. Harris, eac 
4d. | *Sing we merrily “F. A. W. Docker and E. V. Hall, each 
4d. | *The earth is the Lord’s .. Alfred Hollins 
6d. The earth is the Lord's .. J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 
3d. The Eternal God .. , John E. West 
14d. | *The eyes of all wait on T hee . George J. Elvey 
3d. | The eyes of all wait upon Thee Thos. Adams & *M. B. Foster ea. 
4d. | *The eyes of all wait upon Thee A. R. Gaul 
14d.| The eyes of all wait upon Thee O. Gibbons 
6d. The fostering earth, the genial showers . J. L. Hopkins 
4d. | *The glory of Lebanon .. Herbert H. W areing 
4d. | *The harvest-tide thanksgiving (Words, « 16 = | J. Barnby 
3d. The Harvest truly is great . W. Pearson 
4d. | *The joy of the Lord is your strength . Hugh Blair 
4d. | *The Lord God planted a garden H. W. Wareing 
3d. The Lord hath been mindful of us E.T. :Chipp and*S.S. Wesley,ea. 
3d. | *The Lord hath done great things H. Smart 

8d. | The Lordis loving untoevery man *G. Garrett and A.W. Batson,ea. 
14d. | *The Lord is my strength and my shield Josiah Booth 
3d. The Parable of the Harvest ° . Frank J. Sawyer 
3d. | *The vineyard of the Lord Herbert W. Wareing 
14d. | *The woods and every sweetsmelling tree ° John E. West 
3d. | *There shall be an heap of corn Cuthbert ne Ferris Tozer, ea. 
14d. | Thou art worthy, O Lord F. E. Gladstone 
fs: *Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness. Josiah Booth 
6d. | *Thou, O God, art praised in Sion . Cuthbert Harris 
3d. | *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion E. V. Hal 
3d. | *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion on B. Luard-Selby 
om 1s hou, O God, art praised in Zion... . W. Wolstenholme 
3d. | Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest .. F, ‘owen 
ad. Thou visitest the earth ..*J. B amd and J. - Baptiste Calkin, 
3d. | *Thou visitest the earth > a ammae ad. ; J. W. Elliott 
4d. | *Thou visitest the earth ° M. "Greene 
3d. | *Thrust in thy sickle and reap Thomas Adams 
3d. | *Thus saith the Lord God . George C. Martin 
3d. | To Thee, O Lord .. .. Cy Lee Williams 
14d. | *Unto Thee, O God in ° w. "Wolstenholme 
3d. | *Unto Thee, O God, do we give thanks John E. West 
14d. | *Unto Thee, O L ord, do we give thanks Bruce Steane 
3d. | *Whate'er the blossomed Spring Haydn 
3d. | *While the earth remaineth Alfred R. Gaul 
14d.| While the earth remaineth F. 5. Sawyer and C. S. “> 
it: | *While the earth remaineth B. Tours 
3d. | *While the earth remaineth B. Steane and ‘i. W. Wareing, ea 
14d. | While the earth remaineth T.W. +4 ene & C, L. Williams, ea. 
14d. | *Ye shall dwell in the land (Trio, s.s.a.) . Stainer 
ad. | *Ye shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) .. . Stainer 
14d. | *Ye shall go out with joy J. Bar nby, 4d. ; Oliver King 
4d. | Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. von Weber 


THE “LUTE” ” ‘SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


139 Behold, I have given ome H. Elliot Button 
128 Be joy fulinGod . . 4 C. Bridge 
176 Be strong, all ye people A. W. Ketélbey 
201 Bring unto the Lord . Ferris Tozer 
163 Every good gift . -- <A. W. Ketélbey 
*B8o0 Faithful is our God a Francis Barnett 
116 Fear not, O land F Maker 
20s Great is our Lord .. Arthur Page 
68 Great is the Lord N. Lohr 
t15 Harvest Hymn... "r urle Lee 
"187 If ye walk in My statutes. F. R. Rickman 
140 One soweth, another reapeth F. C. Maker 
199 O praise God oe Cuthbert Harris 
164 O praise the Lord .. Alfred Redhead 
153 OsinguntoGod .. Arthur Page 
152 O sing unto the Lord Ferris Tozer 


3d. 


1o4 O sing unto the Lord Turle Lee 
223 Osing unto the Lord with thanksgiving F. R. Rickman 
*44 O worship the Lord Michael Watson 
*go Praise the Lord F. C. Maker 
127 Praise the Lord ae .. Wm. Smallwood 
*20 Praise the Lord, O my soul ee «. Michael Watson 
103 Praise the Lord, O my soul Wm. Smallwood 
*r4t Sing, Oye Heav'ns se w. A. C. Cruickshank 
*78 Sing unto the Lord of Hai arvi vest os ° J. Barnby 
*1o7 Sing unto God F. Bevan 
174 Sing we merrily unto G od . Cuthbert Harris 
162 Sing ye to the Lord . Arthur W. Marchant 
151 The earth is full of the goodness F. C. Maker 
56 Thou crownest the year - = : F. C. Maker 
32 Unto Thee, O God oe .. Michael Watson 
212 While the earth remaineth ee oe F. N, Baxter 


* Also published in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to ga. each. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 














AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
With HyMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION ee ae 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY ROSE see on peel 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARRISON. 
H. MAUNDER Price One Shilling. 
} J. eens . Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100. 
One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. 
tne oa gh; Words oly cs per to; Sting Parts ices SE ED-TIME AND HARVEST 
bench be FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 





A GOLDEN HARVEST 


BY 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 


With HyMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, ss. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the ‘ene 


THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
Tonic So -fa, rs, Orchestral Parts can be hired 


HENRY KNIGHT 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


THOMAS ADAMS, FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn, 
Price One Shilling. FREDERIC. HL. COWEN. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE RAI NBOW OF PEACE String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN THE GLEANER’ S HARVEST 











BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. FOR ——— VOICES 
Price One Shilling. C. H. LLOYD. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, - a 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


HARVEST-TIDE THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
C. M. VON WEBER. 























BY 
HUGH BLAIR. ———— 
bag aE Price One Shilling. 
Words only, 5s. a. oa, yo can be hired. Full Score, Woeas cule 4 a. rt — Parts, 7%. 
HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
— - “4 One Shilling. i titicaiilas ee ae and Sixpence. 
- ” = e Hy: ng “Orchasal Pare on be hired. - wine String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Pull: bine end @ Wind Parts, MS. 
HYMNS, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST | THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Selected from THz Hymnary. Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. } Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
T 
KET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN INONE = wax MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
w Price One Penny. | HEARTS 
wt omy, = = Harvest Carot sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 


SOWING AND REAPING Price Three-Halfpence. 
Harvest Carnot sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 





Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100, O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER, By J. BARNBY. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. | On Card, Price One Penny. 


Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 





A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE | COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER. By WALTER B. GILBERT anp J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. Price One Penny each. 


Words only, as. 6d. per 100, 








Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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Vesper Hymns for Use in Time of War. 


Ere we .eave Tuy House, O Fatuer .. ee eo 34, 


By ERNEST HARRISON. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 


Darxness oF NiGuT .. - ee -- id 
By GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


A Morning and Evening Service 
in E Minor. 


COMPOSED BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


(Op. 28.) 


TE DEUM AND BENEDICTUS. Price 6d. 


(The Te Deum composed on the lines indicated by the late 

Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury in his Paper, ‘‘ The 

Te Deum, its structure and meaning, and its musical 
setting and rendering.”) 


MAGNIFICATAND NUNC DIMITTIS. Price 6d. 


London: Nove..to anp Company, Limited. 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


(New Serigs). No. 27. 


TWELVE MINIATURES 


ORGAN. 


COMPOSED BY 


H. M. HIGGS. 








Price Three Shillings net. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


~ BDWYN A. CLARE'S 
VERY POPULAR HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


*All Thy works shall praise Thee ° ° - New 3d. 
*The blessing of Peace oe 3d 
The above are two very attractive Anthems. 

*Thou Crownest the Year .. oe oe -. 27th t,000 3d. 





*Sing unto God with Thanksgiving ee ee ++ 3ISt 1,000 4d. 
*How great is His Goodness : -“ és -. 23rd 1,000 3d. 
*The Fruit of Thy Works .. - ee oe -. 20th 1,000 4d. 
*He gives us Fruitful Seasons. ee os -. oth 1,000 4d. 
*The Eyes of all Wait upon Thee - 63rd 1,000 3 
Sung at a Festival of 1,500 at Newcastle-on-T yne. 
Fear not,O Land .. . ee ve -_ +» Qth1,000 3d, 
*Sing Praises to His Name. es +» th 1,000 3d. 
O Lord, how manifold are Thy Works .. ee -. Qth 1,000 4d. 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. 43td 1,000 3d. 
Sung at Choral Festivals, Wem and Downpatrick Cathedral. 

Favourite Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D 27th 1000 §=4d. 


Full of flowing melody and effect. Sung at a Choir Festival. 
Those marked * may also be had in Tonic Sol.fa. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


CHORALE PRELUDES 


FOR THE ORGAN 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


FIRST SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Sgrigs), No. 1. 

ConTENTS. 


. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 


Auf wn 


7. CHORALE 


NOU fw NH 


PRELUDE on 


PRELUDE on 
PRELUDE on 
PRELUDE on 
PRELUDE on 
PRELUDE on 


PRELUDE on 


** Dundee.” 
** Rockingham.” 


S. S. Wesley’s ‘* Hampton,” 4 


the ** Old ro4th.” 
** Melcombe.” 
**Christe Redemptor 


omnium,” 


** St. Ann’s.” 


(Just Published.) 
SECOND SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Serigs), No. 45. 


ConTENTS. 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 


** Croft’s 136th.” 
‘** Martyrdom.” 
** St. Thomas.” 
**St. Mary.” 

** Eventide.” 

** St. Cross.” 

** Hanover.” 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 


London : 


Nove tito anp Company, Limited. 











New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S. A. 


Just Pustisuep. 





THE COUNTRY DANCE BOOk 


PART IV. 


CONTAINING 
FORTY-THREE COUNTRY DANCES 
FROM 

THE ENGLISH DANCING MASTER 
(1650-1728). 


DESCRIBED BY 


CECIL J. 


SHARP 


AND 


GEORGE BUTTERWORTH. 


Price, Paper covers, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





Jssued in connection with the above. 


COUNTRY DANCE TUNES 


FROM 


THE 


London: 


ENGLISH 


DANCING MASTER 


(1650-1728). 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


SETS VII. AND VIII. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Set. 


Novg.io anv Company, Limited. 


















N.B.- 


FS. ( 


CARS! 
COLE 
COWE 


COWE 


DAVII 
DAVII 
ELGA 
ELGA 
ELGA 
ELGA 
ELGA 
FLET 
GouD 
HOLI 
HOLS 
JOHN 
KREl 
LEM: 
LEM: 
LEM! 
REEL 
WEN! 
WES1 
WEST 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC 
N FOR 
ORGAN 
y , 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, &c. 
lampton,” 1 Pe 7 
- N.B.—Each number is fully cued so that if any Part, or combination of Parts, is used in addition 
ymnium,” " —" . . . 
nium. to the First Violin and Pianoforte, the music will sound ccmplete. 
YRGAN ABBREVIATIONS. 
an F.S, (Full Score). F.O. (Full Orchestra). S.O. (Small Orchestra). P.S. (Piano Solo). P.C, (Piano Conductor). 
F.S. F.O. S.0. P.S. P.C. 
Ss. D. Ss. D. Ss. D. Ss. D. Ss. D. 
CARSE, A. VON AHN ... Gavotte... one oi ose = -- 4 0 1 6 a= 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. _ Ist Entr’acte from ‘‘ Nero” Suite — 12 9 — 20 1 6 
COWEN, F. H. « .. ** May,” from **The Months”... — _ 3 0 2 0 — 
**Minuet d’Amour,” from Suite 
COWEN, F. H. { of Old English Dances ' 3 6 - 4 3 1 6 = 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Strings and Organ) 2 0 = I 9 1 6 _ 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Full Orchestra)... 3 © 5 0 -- 1 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Chanson de Matin... 2 6 — 3 0 1 6 6 
OOK | ELGAR, EDWARD... .... Chanson de Nuit ... 2 6 = 29 06 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Serenade (Wand of Youth) 7? — — I 9 1 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Pleading (Song)... sn sae — — 3 0 -- _- 
-ES ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Canto Popolare ... ye - 2a -- 49 2 - 
FLETCHER, PERCY E. ... Two Bagatelles (Strings only)... - a 2 6 2 _ 
GOUNOD .... eee ... Thereisagreen hill faraway(Song) — - 3 6 — o 6 
HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH ... Souvenir de Printemps... ie — -*% 20 — 
HOLST, G. VON ... ... Greeting a isle _ — $3 20 — 
JOHNSON, BERNARD ... Pavane, in A oe ~ “an — —_ 5 0 1 6 o 6 
KREUZ, EMIL sini .... Conversation Amoureuse ... ‘irs —_ os 5 0 20 I 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Andantino... oo... 0 6. ow. = 4 3 1 6 I 0 
' ) VEMARE, EDWIN H._...._ Chant sans Paroles an ‘ual — — 3 9 1 6 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Minuet Nuptiale ... ee ows — -- $4 a 6 
REED, W. H. ~ ... Serenade from Suite Venitienne ... — — 3 @ ro) o 6 
ES WENDT, THEO. ... ... Air de Ballet vin io oo 5 6 _ 20 I 0 
WEST, JOHN E. ... ... Intermezzo ... wi és sa — _— 3 9 — o 6 
WEST, JOHN E. ...__.... Maypole Dance... we ss 10 0 —_ 20 1 6 
(Zo be continued.) 
Any Part or Parts may be had separately. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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ORGAN 


MUSIC 


BRITISH COMPOSERS 


SUITABLE FOR 


FUNERALS OR MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


ATTWOOD, T.—Dirge. Composed for the Funeral 
Service of Lord Nelson, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Jan. 9, 1806, and performed by the Composer on that 


occasion. (Old English Organ Music, No. 23.) Is. 6d. 
BARNBY, J.—Three Short Pieces, No. 2 (Sorrow). 2s. 
BENEDICT, J.—Funeral March (‘‘ St. Cecilia”). 1s. 6d. 


BENNETT, G. J.—In Memoriam. 2s. 6d. 

BEST, W. T.—Funeral March (Best’s Collection, Book 6). 

BLAIR, HUGH.—Processional Solemn March (Op. 30). 
Is. 6d 

DAVIES, H. W.—Solemn Melody. 

ELGAR, EDWARD. — Funeral March (‘‘Grania and 
Diarmid ”), arranged by A. H. Brewer. 2s. 

—— Elegy (Op. 58), arranged by John E. West. Is. 

FAULKES, W.—Funeral March (Op. 94, No. 2). 

HIGGS, H. M.—Elegie (Op. 134, No. 5). 

LEMARE, E. 
Is. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, A. C.—Benedictus. Played by massed 
Guards bands, Memorial Service, Westminster Cathedral, 
July 14, 1916. Is. 6d. 


Is. 6d. 


Is. 
Is. 


H.—Communion (Peace). In Memoriam. 








MACKENZIE, A. C.— Burial. 
No. 3. Is. 

—— Funeral March (‘‘ Dream of Jubal”), arranged by 
G. C. Martin. Is. ; 

—— Solemn March, (‘‘ Story of Sayid”), arranged by 
G. C. Martin. Is. ’ 

PRENTICE, R.—Short Voluntary for a time of sorrow. 64, 

PURCELL.—Elegy on Themes, arranged by E. Silas. 15 


Three Short Pieces, 


SELBY, B. LUARD-.—Elegy. Is. 
—— Marche Sérieuse. Is. 
—— Solemn March. Is. 6d. 


STEPHENS, C. E.—Elegy (Funeral March), Op. 15, 
No. 1. Is. 6d. 

SULLIVAN, A.—Overture in C (In Memoriam). 3s. 

THORNE, E. H.—Funeral March. 2s. 

WEST, JOHN E.—A Lament. Is. (See also Village 
Organist, Book 40. Is.) 

—— Lamentation. Is. 6d. 

—— In Memoriam. Three Preludes, 2nd Set, No. 3. 
Is. 6d. 

—— Prelude on Sullivan’s Tune ‘“‘ Fatherland,” ‘ We are 
but strangers here.” (Village Organist, Book 37.) 1s. 

—— Prelude on Dykes’s Tune, ‘‘ Requiescat,” ‘* Now the 
labourer’s task is o’er.” (Village Organist, Book 37.) Is 
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POCKET SING-SONG BOOk 


FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 


ETC. 


Epitep sy W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 


MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 


HYMNS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Tue Pocket Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to provide ina 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherevet 


“ sing-song” gatherings are popular. 
marching tunes. 


A number of the songs will serve as 
The vocal part is printed in both notations. 


Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, wher 


such aids are dispensable. 


If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 


they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the other 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. The 
songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit al 


voices. 


A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 
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